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Picture this magnificent flower of China 
Maid in your garden—and the illustra- 
tion is only % of actual size. 4 ft. high. 
Abundant foliage. Hardy in any climate. 

As originators of China Maid, we have 
the largest stock in the country and 
therefore can offer it at this new low 


price:— 
LARGE PLANT $ Joo 
POSTPAID 
3 plants $2.50 12 plants $7.50 
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SPECIAL GROUP OFFER! 


Have a complete iris garden, in many colors. Get 





China Maid and these 9 other fine new irises at a 
teal bargain: 
CHINA MAID COPPER LUSTRE 
See illustration See front cover | ' 
SUNGOLD TREASURE ISLAND 
Early giant yellow Fine late yellow f 
DESIRABLE BLUE DUSK 
Striking white & purple Fine deep blue 
FAIR ENOUGH CHINA BOY 
Large true blue Deep red-bronze 
MOUNT CLOUD NARANJA 
Best giant white New orange-yellow 


1 group (10 plants) $5.00 = (,, 56.25 vaiue) 
3 groups (30 plants) $12-5° Postpaid 





Whether you get China Maid alone or in our Special Group Offer, 
we know you'll be pleased with your Milliken iris. Our files are 
full of such praises as ‘Largest and finest plants I have ever seen.” 











California's year-round growing season produces these big, husk . 
plants, which you see pictured at vot " E a ——- T 
them will send \ SE 
We guarantee that all of these plants will grow in your garden. 2S ‘ ab 
If any plant fails to grow, please let us know. We will replace season in your D. 
it without charge. We want these flowers to provide you with a garden. De 
garden that you'll fully enjoy. OL 
pli 
ch 
FREE tin 
A} 


catalog. It de- 
MILLIKEN GARDENS ovihes 260 
381 W. COLORADO new and 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA standard va- 
rieties of 
Please send postpaid the items checked below: 
f | 1: plant — $1.00 


MAIL TODAY! i ie Ask for our 


irises. 


China Maid C] 3 plants — $2.50 a 

[] 12 plants — $7.50 ie 

ct yn | |e MILLIKEN GARDENS | : 

( _| 3 groups (30 plants) — $12.50 to 
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Heres a Brand-New Edition of 


The GARDEN 
— ENCYCLOPEDIA 


with much new material and 


many new illustrations! S 
All These NEW FEATURES: | 00 0) 
goncnee enppevine. prewene woe i «6=6OORLY 


and vegetabies 
NEW METHOD OF COMBATING PESTS. Puts in your hands 


the latest weapons for controlling and destroying your 

garden's enemies. 

A NEW SCIENCE: BIO-DYNAMICS. Explains the startling 

forces of nature that are at work in your garden. EASY TERMS IF YOU WISH 
WILD-FLOWER GARDENING. Practical information which B tif / A } ft B d 

will enable you to succeed in this popular special field. eauti ; j 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Fascinating directions and dia- @ mera inaing 
grams to — you display your flowers in lovely decorative 


groupings 


ay ta 
ND HOW NOT T 
MAKE A COMPOST 72 
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HOW TO POT 
i] AND CARE For ‘BuLes 
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More Than 350,000 Copies 
of the Former Edition Sold! 


Now Accepted as the Standard Handbook of American Gardeners 


OW ready—to help you make your next season’s garden the envy of 

everyone—this completely up- -to- date, new, enlarged edition of the big- 
gest, most useful “how to grow it’ volume ever published for the amateur. 
But, in_ spite of all the additional material packed into its pages, The NEW 
1941 Garden Encyclopedia is being sold at an amazingly low price! 
Think of it, this complete guide to garden success in ONE big volume is 
only $4.00! And you pay nothing to satisfy yourself that it will answer 
every question—meet every problem that can come up in your garden! 


Written for All U. $. Climates, Soils, Seasons and Methods, by American Experts 
Revised and Enlarged——New Type, New Plates. Edited by £. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 


r oo er en : 7 , j 

The NEW Garden Encyclo pedia’s 10,000 articles, edited by E. L. D. You may have this great NEw GaArpen Encyctopepia for one week’s 
Seymour, B.S.A., furnish every detail of information you will need 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for, and protecting from 










free examination. Send the coupon, with no money. The NEw 





pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, non-technical English. GarbDEN Encycropepia will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, 
Dozens of practical experts were called in to furnish all the direc- return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, make a first payment of $1.00 and 
tions the average home gardener needs to grow every variety of — P@y balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, until the low price of only $4.00 
plant successfully; the accuracy of every fact and method was (plus a few cents postage) is paid. Remember, the NEW Garden Encyclopedia, 
checked by the highest horticultural authorities. Here, for the first just finished, is even bigger and more complete than its famous predecessor 
time in a single book, is EVERYTHING You NEED TO Know—Asout ‘A more astonishing value than ever before! Examine it FRee. WM. H. 
ANYTHING You WANT To Grow! WISE & CO., Dept. 916, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
NEW from Cover to Cover. Right Up to the Minute! Peceacssnsosssnsssessnssnsnssssssensonssessssasssssasasansassssasasonosssnosessesneny 
EXAMINE IT FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON : 
You can be certain of making your next garden successful in every WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, : 
way by getting The New Garden Encyclopedia now—and consulting Dept. 916, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
it at every step. With its aid you will know how to avoid plant phen og seems wie Oe Se te ee a ae —_ + 
diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, examination, I may return the book within oneggPek and owe nothing. If I keep it § 
fruits and vegetables. Like an ever-present expert adviser, its pages ne be r~ ’ a ee S —— a ae a a 2 
will tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store’ §& (If full cash accompanies ender. book will be : 
roots, bulbs, etc., during the winter; how to prune, disbud, etc., how  § sent postage free. Same Return privilege.) H 
to cultivate indoor and outdoor window boxes; how to Condition  § Name ........ccceccecccccccccccecceccesQupmeetipesecceccess yeckaueun pd pekaaan : 
soil and fertilize; how to grow every flower, vegetable, shrub; how : _ : 
to select the best kinds: how to plan your garden for economy, sea- : Address .....e+seecees eee eererceercees Paes co ccecceece or eeccescersessesees 1 
sonal changes, and year round beauty. ia a a ee ~ ; == R: : 
Copyright, 1941, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. SHIPPING WEIGHT 5 LBS. § cconscosonnssasnesenenssennnasennanantiil iecsapsscastipeaasssessssounessenenanniseal 
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FOR ROSES LIKE THIS 











TREAT THEM 
LIKE THIS 








with 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


TRANSSLAWTONE 


the hormone-vitamin powder 


Successful rose growers have shown 
the advantage of treating bushes with 
TRANSPLANTONE before planting 

just soak them in the solution, 
according to directions. This starts up 
root action quicker and gets the bush 


into leaf and flower sooner. Roses 
flower earlier and more profusely 
when treated with TRANSPLAN- 


ee SEEDLINGS 

Water your seedlings with TRANS- 
PLANTONE solution, in the seed 
flat and also after transplanting. You 
will be amazed at the way it checks 
wilting and invigorates the seedlings. 
For best flowering give your plants a 


good start with TRANSPLANTONE. 


A 1 oz. can costs 50¢ and treats 
hundreds of seedlings 


Buy from your dealer or write to 
Horticultural Division F-27 
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IRIS 


-+ ++ THE GLAMOUR FLOWER 


Few flowers contribute so much in colorful beauty for so little in money. ri: 
are easy to grow, and can be had in almost 





infinite variety of color and form. No garden 
can be at its best if this superb perennial is 


missing. 


AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG lists the finest of old varieties plus the best of 
the new. You can secure delicate pinks, bright reds, glowing yellows. cool blues, 
at modest cost, to suit your individual planning. Read carefully our list of the 
100 Best Iris. Note the handy classification systems, and the especially attractive 
collection offers. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


Schreiner s Iris Gardens 


Box 203, Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Be prepared to answer the annual urge for outdoor feasting this 
summer. Here you'll find everything to make barbecuing, camp- 
ing and beach-partying sprees of fun and feasting. Come see 
what's new! 

Write for Barbecue Bulletin “F.G.” 
Also our famous Housewares Booklet “F.G.1” 


Hammacner SCHLEMMER 


145 East 57 th Street, 
New York City 








OUTDOOR FOLDING GRILL— 
Extra roomy cooking surface 
11"x 22", with broad, removable 
warming shelf. Stands 24" high, 








e UC ce »” @)- ‘ 
Kets vtave Kots of D icnics! 


has heat-conserving windshield, 
is strongly made and reinforced. 
Folds into flat, easily carried 
On? iG) aw he a ee 


Kew 93> 
y, trlhide 





BARBECUE SET— Canvas case 
holds steel knife and fork 


with spruce handles. 20" 
overall. . . . Set $4.50 
BARBECUE PLANK — Oval 
cutting plank of oak wood in 
three sizes: 16"x 10", $1.95; 
18" x 11", $2.55; 20" x 12", 
$2.95. 

STEAK SET — Stainless knife 
with concave ground blade, 
$2.35; fork, 95¢. 





PICNIC-KING— The most 
convenient folding stove for 
woodsy picnics. Take italong 
on automobile trips, camp- 
ing or beach parties. It’s 
lightweight and compact. 
Burns charcoal, briquettes or 
wood. Ample grilling space 
18" x 10". Folds flat, cools 
guickly. . $2.95 


BROILING UTENSILS—Sure-grip 


handles, twisted rods for 
strength. Wrought iron fork 
with 3 tines, 22" long, $2.25; 
with 2 tines, $1.95; chromium, 
$3.50. Wrought iron spatula, 
stainless steel blade, 28" long, 
$2.50. Asbestos fireproof gloves 
—Koolgrip protects hands from 


heat. Small or large. Pr. $3.50 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 


tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: 


‘*T wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Golden Pop Corn Varieties 
To the Editor: 

N the February issue of FLOWER GROWER, 
| I read with much interest what you had 
to say about pop corn varieties [p. 
because I happen to be growing two varieties 
you do not mention. I am sending you 
samples of these so that you can see what 
The rough ear variety 1s 
and the Super 


06 |, 


like. 
Gate, 


they’re 
Golden 
Gold. 

I have been growing Golden Gate for five 
years, saving my own seed of it for my own 
planting, so it is more or less a strain of 
my own. It was through an error that I 
vot started with Golden Gate. I sent an 
order to Condon Brothers, Rockford, IlL., 
for seed of Golden Hulless. It came labelled 
Golden Hulless but it turned out to be 
Golden Gate. As a rule, I'm never pleased 
with a seed company’s error but I surely 
was pleased with that one. 

[do not save my own seed of Super-Gold. 
[ tried to but it wasn’t satisfactory because 


smooth one 


[ couldn’t keep it far enough away from 
field corn and it matures along with the 
later strains of field corn which all my 
peighbors grow. It doesn’t hurt it for 


popping when it is only 

alone side of field corn for one season 
Super-Gold_ is also out under two other 

names, Sunburst and Yellow Pearl. I have 


purposes orown 


heen getting my seed from Henry Fields 
Seed and Nursery Co., Shenandoah, Towa, 
under the name Super-Gold and I really 
think it is the best strain of the three. 
I ( ertainly is excellent EDITOR Supel 


Gold requires the same leneth vrowinge sea 
South . American 
satisfactory for 


son as the variety so. it 


isn’t so northern garden 
planting. 

Golden Gate is an early variety, which I 
think would ripen almost anywhere in the 
northern states. Another nice thing about 
this variety is it gets in popping condition 


early, which South American and Super 
Gold do not always do. 
I don’t know of any seed house that is 


offering Golden Gate. The Central Popeorn 
Co., Sehaller, Lowa, might have it but that’s 
just a -Wm. D. Burr, (S. Dak.) 


euess. 


Has Grown Rare Arums 


To the Editor: 


| RBAD about Mrs. J. Dupuis’ Snake Palm 

(Amorphophallus rivieri) in the Febru- 
62]. I want to add that the 
bulb has to be very large and from four to 
six years old before it flowers. I am_ en- 
a picture of two of these in flower 
from the dry bulbs 


ary issue [p. 


closing 


I also have Sauromatum venosum, also 
called Monarch of the East, which differs 
somewhat from the <A. rivieri in that the 
tubers come into bloom much younger. The 


flower spathes are rose tinted with purple 
streaked over ivory. The care of both bulbs 
bulblets 
Thomsonia 
Dracunculus canariensis, Dra- 
vulgaris, and  Amorphophallus 
The flowers of all have a 


crew a few 
following: 


is about the same. I] 
from seed of the 
nepalensis, 
cunculus 

mazambiquana, 
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bad odor and my children call them “stink 
lilies.” 

Seeds and bulbs of some can be had from 
Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. Ceeil 
Houdyshel, La Verne, Calif., lists a number, 
too.—(Mrs.) W. Y. Mitts. (Towa) 

For Herb Tea Drinkers 
To the Editor: 


OW that people are getting herb minded 
N it might be timely to remind readers 
of FLOWER 
make 


GROWER that nearly all herbs 
delicious tea. Simply pour boiling 
water over the fresh or dried leaves and let 
stand a few minutes. Thyme, Mint, Sage, 
Rosemary, Sweet Marjoram, ete., and even 
alfalfa and parsley may be used for making 
tea. Parsley, however, should be boiled a 
few minutes and then simmered for about 
15 minutes. If brown sugar is added, it im- 
proves herb tea for people.—J. G. 
HooTMAN, (Calif. ) 


some 


Another Report on Wild Daphne 
To the Editor: 
| * connection with Marion P. Thomas’ 


article on Daphne mezereum on page 
187 of your April issue, this shrub is also 
found growing wild about 30 miles east of 
Utica, in the part of 
County, in the woods to the 
the spot where the East 
flows into the Mohawk. It 


Herkimer 
northwest of 
‘anada Creek 
is usually re- 


eastern 


~ 


2 


The of Mrs. Mills’s 


grew 68 inches high 


taller “Lilies” 





ferred to by the local people as “wild 
lilac’. I have transplanted some with fair 
success to the much drier soil of my garden, 
but, as in some after thriving for 
several years, it would suddenly begin to 
wilt and die branch after branch. Tried 
mulching it heavily last fall with peat 
moss. One might better not plant it where 
the snow drifts heavily in winter, as one 
may find it badly broken down in spring, 


cases 


even though it survives such treatment 
better than most shrubs.—RaLpH YY, 
EHLE (N. Y.) 


Costa Rican Plants 


Letters from many different parts of the 
globe cross the Editor’s desk. The follow 
ing notes on plants found growing in Costa 
Rica came from a reader who writes, “In 
Costa Rica the floras of North and South 
\merica meet, thus producing a variety of 
plant life almost unequaled in any part of 
the world. And yet, horticulturally Costa 
Rica is almost unknown.” 


Mr. Smith’s 


Solanum 
with 


notes follow: 


wendlandi: This shrubby vine 
its large lilac to violet-blue flowers, 
perhaps the showiest of its genus and na 
tive to Costa Rica, is now known with a 
White form albescens recently found grow 
ing near Zarcero, in the central mountains. 
It shows promise of becoming a worthy addi 
tion to winter and spring flowering vines 
for the lower South and southern Califor 
nia, and for the cool greenhouse in severe: 
regions. The great heads of flowers are use 
ful to cut. It is now being propagated by a 
California nurseryman, 

Cereus tonduzi: Native in cool uplands 
of Costa Rica, epiphyte in natural position 
but of easy growth as a terrestrial. 
vested as a stock on which to oraft hybrid 
Epiphyllums in preference to Cacti fre 
quently used for the purpose and which 
usually hail from hot lowland regions. The 
species of Epiphyllum, of which several are 
native here, grow easily and rapidly on 
their own roots, but many hybrids appear 
to possess weaker constitutions. This con 


sue 


ceded, it has been found that even these 
succeed or grow much faster without, than 
with, a “hot zone” stoek. 


Hippeastrum conspicuum: This Amaryl 
lid, found wild in some parts of the high 
lands of Costa Rica and with us a favored 
garden plant, should succeed with the same 
treatment used for growing Ismene cala 
thina in the United States. Here it starts 
erowth with the beginning of the rains in 
May, and the flower scape is soon In. evi- 
dence, usually preceding the The 
scape grows to 4 feet, and carries three or 
four flowers, with perianth resembling an 
Easter Lily, white with a central stripe of 
pink on each segment. 
until September or later. Belonging to the 
Solandriflorum group, and quite 
only a form of that species, it requires less 
heat than the hybrids. This plant has 
sometimes been called Ambigium, but ap 
parently that name belongs to a hybrid. H. 
conspicuum is grown by several nurserymen 
in the United States —AUSTIN SMITH, Zar- 
eero, Costa Rica, Central America. 


leaves. 


The leaves persist 


possibly 


Tahoka Daisy in Nebraska 
To the Editor: 


Perhaps it might be of interest to your 
readers to know that two varieties of the 
Machaeranthera (Tahoka Daisy) grow wild 
in Western Nebraska. The tanacetifolia and 
the sessiliflora. These are best planted 
here in the fall in full sun. They require 
a minimum of moisture and do best in the 

I have thousands of seedlings 
BERGSTROM, (Nebr.) 


poorer soils. 
JOHN F. 
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PLANT IRIS THIS YEAR 


Plant in June, July. or August for next spring bloom. Select your 
varieties now. Iris from California are unsurpassed. 


Salbach MODERN IRIS— 


Beautiful as orchids Increase rapidly Well matured roots, that 
Hardy everywhere Top quality are sure to bloom 
Easy to grow Finest varieties Moderately priced 
Special Offer No. 1 Special Offer No. 2 
ANNA MARIE CAYEUX—dove color (smooth BRUNHILDE—best deep violet 
finish) : CHEERIO—large bronze 
BERKELEY—tall white HAPPY DAYS—Immense yellow 
BERKELEY—Bronze, bronze MARQUITA d 
EL CAPITAN—Immense lavender a 
GOLDEN BOW—Early yellow NARANIA—Orange yellow 
JOYCETTE—Big bronze MOKI—Big free blooming bronze 
LOS ANGELES—white, blue markings PINK OPAL—delicate pink 


SANTA BARBARA—early blue 


> SEDUCTION—large creamy white 
SAN DIEGO—deep violet 


SIR MICHAEL—two toned blue SIERRA BLUE—tall deep blue 
VALIENT—blue and gold 
SUNBURST—deep yellow b : 
SUNOL—honey yellow VALOR—deep violet bi-color 
Any six labeled for $1.25 Any six labeled for $2.50 
All twelve labeled for 2.25 All twelve labeled for 4.50 
We pay postage We pay postage 


Try one or both of these specials. Tell us when to send them—and we'll see that you get first 
class plants. We have thousands of satisfied customers. We want you to become one too. 


SNOW FLURRY, illustrated at left, an outstanding new Iris, introduced by Salbach. 


Why Salbach Iris are Top Quality 


1—Bloom earlier and do not make so much Summer Growth due to the dry summer season in 


California. Our Iris Plants are more matured and more dormant at shipping time than those 
from other sections. 


2—We list only Iris of Satisfactory Growing Quality. 
3—We offer only those varieties proven best regardless of price considerations. 


Send for our new 1941 catalog. It's free. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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ROSE SPRAY 





Will Keep Your Roses 
Clean at Less Cost 
The new “ORTHO” Rose 






TRAOE 


CLoGsS “& 


THe instant: NEVER LEAKS WeepxNeLl 
WEEDCINE LIGHT SimMPLe_ '* “omounted 


Releases four drops ponent 
whichis enough liquid AuTo- MATIC esttiendinns 


to kill normal weeds 





Spray Kit is the big news for rose growers this season. It and both are 


contains just two bottles—scientifically balanced especially DANDELIONS, PLAN- INSTANT ACTION guaranteed to- 


for the control of most common rose insects and diseases. 


Enthusiastically welcomed by 
rose growers everywhere. 


The “ORTHO” Rose Spray 
Kit makes twelve full gallons 


of spray for $1.00—you get 
more for less money. Easier 
to use and apply. Full direc- 


tions with every kit. 


Buy an “ORTHO” 
Rose Spray Kit to- 
day from your local 
dealer and solve 
your pest problem 
for the season. 


















TAIN, THISTLE BUR- gether, for weed 
DOCK, etc. LASTS LEFETIME control service. 


A HUNDRED WEEDS CAN About 9000 weeds can 

BE KILLED IN TEN MIN- be killed with a gallon 

an Suet Cate Suen of Weed-Knell fast and 
at a very LOW cost. 















bending or pitting and dig- 
ging the lawn. 





¥v 


PATENTEO 


Instant-Weed-Cane $2.00. Weed-Knell, Half Gallon $1.30. One Gallon $2.35. 
Five Gallons (With Cane Free) $11.75. 


For sale by PETER HENDERSON CO., 35 Cortlandt St., New York City @ 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION STUMPP & WALTER CO., 132 Church St., New York City © HENRY A. DREER, 
INC., 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. © VAUGHANS SEED HOUSE, 601 
“The ORTHO Company” 


Richmond, Calif. 





W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. © CHESMORE SEED CO., 210 S. Third St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. St. Joseph, Mo. © GARDEN PRODUCTS CO., 617 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


All Other Information Write To Weed-Knell, Aurora, Ill. 
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AN OFFER of 
SPECIAL MERIT! 


12 Finest Iris Kaempferi 


FLOWERFIELD ORIGINATIONS 


at BHC cach 


Average regularly 42¢ apiece 


Together these 12 represent a top 
quality combination of the best 
Iris Kaempferi grown. 

CAROLINE G. CHILDS—Introduced 1924. 
Single. White-veined violet blue. Stand- 
ards of purple and white. 

DORIS CHILDS — Introduced 1931. 
Double. Pearl white, deeply veined, rosy 
plum center, edged white. 

ETHEL MARSHALL — Introduced 1926. 
Single. Ash grey with violet-blue mark- 
ings. Petaloids reddish purple 

JOHN FRANCIS—Introduced 1924. Sin- 
gle. Large lavender flowers, flushed with 
lovely blue. Striking variety. 
KAMATA—Introduced 1933. Single. Dark 
royal blue of velvety sheen. A rare variety 
seldom seen. 

LA FAVORITE—Introduced 1928. Double. 
Early large white laced with delicate pur- 
ple. Very effective. 
LIGHT-IN-THE-OPAL—Introduced 1936. 
One of the largest of double form. Un- 
usual shade of flesh-pink. Sturdy and ex- 
tremely prolific 

LILLA COX — Introduced 1928. Double. 
Light blue with white veins radiating from 
a center yellow blotch 

MAJORIE PARRY Introduced 1926 
Double. Delicate light mauve, tufted cen- 
ter. Attractive form and coloring. 
REPSIME — Introduced 1928. Double. 
Lovely blue-veined white. Handsome form 
and Glorious bloom. 
SUBOTAI—Introduced 1934. Single. Fine, 
rose-red with blue zone circling yellow 
center. Very rare. 
YAMA-YAMA—Introduced 1928. Single. 
The truest white of all iris. Tall growth, 
immense blooms of beauty 


All Twelve—$3.50 


(verified value $5.00) 
3 of each—36 in all—$10.00 
(verified value $15.00) 


All orders sent postpaid 


FOR A 
BREATH TAKING EXPERIENCE 


See our acres and acres of Iris Kaempferi 
ibloom the last two weeks in June. 


FROM ISLIP, BABYLON 
ANDO SOUTH SHORE 
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Iris Kaempters 


THE EXOTIC DARLING OF THE IRIS FAMILY 


agnificent bloom, often more than 
8 inches across, in the widest 
range of rich colorings and blends 
available in any type of iris. Perfectly 
hardy, easy to grow, requiring no fuss 
or bother. Iris Kaempferi blooms late 
June to Mid-July providing a_ strik- 
ing color display for that “in between” 
time in the garden after ordinary iris 
have finished. 
For more than fifty years Flower- 
field has specialized in bringing Iris 
Kaempferi, formerly known as Jap- 


anese iris, to its present stage of glori- 
ous perfection. As the world’s largest 
hybridizers and growers of this most 
unusual of all iris types we offer more 
than 400 varieties to choose from. 
Many of them are our own prize orig- 
inations. 

Experimentation has proved that our 
Long Island climate produces hardier, 
more vigorous rhizomes. Hence the 
extra abundance of huge colorful 
bloom of Flowerfield’s Iris Kaempferi. 


To make certain that you will have lovely Iris Kaempferi in your garden, we are pre- 
senting an extraordinary offer at the left of this page. It includes 12 of the World’s 
finest Iris Kaempferi at special, introductory prices. 








526 Parkside Avenue 


Our money back 
guarantee on every 
purchase made. 


Special folder giving full listing, descriptions, prices and additional special offers 
of all Flowerfield’s world-renowned Iris Kaempferi available. For everything else 
send for our catalog — or both. 


Romesfiehd bal fares 


Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
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Blue Irises, like 


color groups in his 


is planted with red kinds of different 


powder-blue 





garden (center) are 


Strawberry-red 


Exclusive 


grouped 


Yellow and garnet City of Lincoln (right) 





with coppery-orange Fiesta. 


makes a 


rich garden picture when combined with the purple 


and brown of Monal and the golden tan Vedette 


Iris Color Combinations in My Garden 


HE only way I ean write anything 


about Iris color combinations is to 
deseribe what I have liked best in 
my own garden. While | have always 


attempted to plant [rises with a view to 
harmony, this has not been my 
primary interest and my knowledge of 
the theories of color combination is rather 
limited. Nevertheless, by experiment | 
have discovered some very colorful com- 
binations which have given me, and many 
friends who come to see my Irises, much 
pleasure. 

The Iris is my hobby flower, and I 
suppose that I am first of all a collector, 
though I take no pride in the number of 
varieties | possess and I do not aequire 
new varieties merely because they are new 
and rare. I simply like Irises; their 
blooming season is the most interesting 
time of the year to me. I enjoy growing 
them in all their variety, and add new 
kinds to my garden because they are 
beautiful or different, or because | want 
to use them in breeding, which I suppose 
is my second interest. 

Color combination is my third interest, 
but circumstances make it subordinate to 
the other two. Partly by accident, partly 
beeause of the nature of my property, I 
stumbled on a way of planting 


eolor 


Lrises 





“Cream and vellow Golden Treasure 
is on one side of the gate with pink 
Aubanel next to it” 


Photo courtesy Robert Schreiner 


By JESSE WILLS, (Tenn.) 


Director, American Iris Society 


which is somewhat different from any that 
I have seen, and which has attracted a 
vreat deal of attention from visitors. 
This, however, is only one of the ways | 
have them planted, and it might be best 
to deseribe the others first. 

At the far back of my garden the 
seedlings mareh in long rows. This work- 
shop area is separated from the rest of 
the property by a hedge. In front of 
this hedge, but behind the house, there 
are two large beds which | eall my “trial 





beds.” Here I put most of the new 
varieties I acquire, and here they stay 
until they bloom once or twice. No at- 
tempt at color arrangement ts made in 
these particular beds. 

Over to one side is a formal garden 
where perennial borders enclose a panel 
leading to the house. 
Until recently the only here 
were Siberians, but vear before last some 
clumps of Tall Bearded were introduced. 
With these I experimented with a trick 
of repetition that has worked well with 


ot grass varden 


[rises used 


Tulips, spacing several clumps of the 
same variety at more or less regular in- 
tervals. At one side is light blue Cas- 


TALIA, then cinnamon-orange GOLDEN 
Light, then gray-lavender Dotty Mapi- 
son, and then GoLveEN LIGHT again. On 
the other side CHINOOK, a warm white, 
NARONDA, a vivid medium blue, and vel- 
low Happy Days are used in a somewhat 
similar way. 

My main efforts at color composition 
have been in the informal plantings 
around the front lawn. This is enclosed 
by a brick wall against which are planted 
groups of and 
shrubs, sueh as Lilaes, various Spireas, 
and Forsythia. Some years ago | 
tered a few clumps of Irises against this 


evergreens flowering’ 


at 
SCal 


background. The effect was pleasing, 
and additional varieties were added as 
my collection grew until now there are 


nearly two hundred different kinds along 
the three sides of the area in front of 
the house. Mostly the Lrises are planted 
in separate clumps in small round beds 





two or three feet in diameter, set, like 
flagstones, at random in the grass. These 
clumps flow around the borders of the 
shrubbery like naturalized Daffodils, in 
some places strung out and in other 
places gathering into clusters. Some of 
the Irises have a brick wall for a back- 
vround and others are seen against a 
flowering shrub or a Cedar. The clumps 
are large enough to be effective, averaging 
six to a dozen rhizomes each, but the 
broken irregular effect with grass be- 
tween keeps them from seeming crowded. 

Starting at one corner, we find cream 
and yellow GOLDEN TREASURE on one side 
of the gate with pink AUBANEL next to it. 
On the other side of the gate is that fine 
light blue Great Lakes. A little farther 
on SETTING SuN, a deep glowing red, is 
seen against some dark evergreens. Next 
to it is Peace Maker, a tall porcelain 
white with blue flush on its falls, and then 
comes SPOKAN, a coppery red_ bicolor. 
After another slight interval comes SuN- 
BURST, a deep soft orange-yellow, with 
PAULETTE, a big pale blue in the back- 
ground, and Mrs. J. L. Gipson, a fine 
violet at the other side. Then comes an- 
other grouping around Wasasu, last 
year’s Dykes Medal winner, the best of 
all Irises with white standards and blue- 
purple falls. Next to it is Amigo, on the 
same order, with pale blue standards 
and deep velvet falls, more like a Pansy 
than any other Iris. Behind these are 
EROs, a tall pink, and ALINE, a clear light 
blue. 

It will be seen that one group flows 
into another, and just as much attention 
has been given to the effect of the whole 
composition, the sweep and interplay of 
color down the sides of the lawn, as has 
been given the smaller pictures made by 
individual groupings. Some mistakes oe- 
cur, of course, and compromises are often 
necessary in this method of planting. A 
change that suits the Iris at the left may 
be out of harmony with those at the 
right. The whole scheme cannot be re- 
made every year; it would involve too 
much labor and some lack of harmony 
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is preferable to serious lack of bloom. 

Part of the Irises are divided each 
year, however, and there is a gradual ad- 
dition of new varieties. When a new 
Iris has demonstrated its virtues in the 
trial beds and I have decided where I 
would like for it to go, I move it as a 
clump without dividing it. This ean be 
done by cutting down around it with a 
spade and lifting it with the ball of dirt 
attached to the roots. It almost always 
blooms the next year just as if it had 
never been moved. There is no difficulty 
when | replace an Iris with one of the 
same color. Sometimes, however, this 
cannot be done and the problem gets to 
be like a picture puzzle as I try to fit a 
new color or shade into the pattern of an 
already existing group. I prefer com- 
plementary harmonies, but use analogous 
ones also. As & matter of fact, both types 
are often used together. For instance, 
one bed contains a variety of blues and 
lavenders, GLORIOLE, SAN D1eGo, VALOR, 
SHINING WarTERS, Missourt, but before 
one end of it there is a clump of CatI- 
FORNIA GOLD. 

I find that I have used different com- 
binations of yellow and blue over and 
over again. One of the most effective 
has been orange NARANJA with purple 
INDIAN Hiuus. Happy Days and huge 
lavender-biue EL Capitan bloom tegether, 
and on the wall between and behind them 
a mass of coral Honeysuckle is very effee- 
tive. Various shades of yellow and cream 
are also helpful with the reds and pinks, 
and I use white a great deal for relief 
and to keep the peace between neighbors 
who would otherwise quarrel. As well 
as these light colors, however, I like 
frequent accents of Irises with “carry”, 
vivid blues, reds and coppers that eall 
attention to themselves from afar. 

The new pink blends go well with 
creams, pale yellows and pale blues. I 
have some difficulty, however, with the 
reds, and I have acquired a lot of them 
to use in breeding. Often they are used 
with each other, for instance, Rosy 
Winas, Maya and E. B. WiI.utamson, 


Photo by 8S. Y. Caldwell 


but I have tried almost every other com- 
bination. CHRISTABEL, my favorite red 
so far, is next to smooth creamy Swno- 
QUALMIE and deep yellow JELLOWAY is 
with CHeEERIO. I also use the copper 
reds, but not the purple reds, with light 
blues and sometimes with deep violets. 

There are a great many fine new yellow 
blends, various shades of orange, tan, or 
apricot mixed with pink, which will gain 
rapidly in popularity as their price de- 
scends. An older one of this sort is 
brown JEAN CayeEux. I have had it 
planted in a place where the afternoon 
sun could catch it, next to mauve OZONE. 
I seem to like this sort of color with the 
various shades of blue as I have Fiesta, 
a coppery orange, planted between two 
light blues, WAVeRLY and EXcLUSIvE, and 
CopreR LUSTRE is with pale blue SUMMER 
CLoup with deep violet BRUNHILDE close 
by. GoLDEN AMBER is near MISSOURI, 
with rosy red LIGHTHOUSE not far away 
to the other side. MoonGLo is with a 
number of pinks, and I am trying a new 
tan which originated in Nashville, GLEN 
ELLEN, with the pink bicolor At Dawyn- 
ING. 

True Variegatas, with their clear yellow 
standards and red-purple falls, are diffi- 
eult to handle. I am using CiITy oF 
LINCOLN with the blended purple and 
brown of Monat and the golden tan of 
VEDETTE but must wait to see how it will 
work. The near-variegatas, where the 
standards are softened with brown or 
orange and the falls have a copper rather 
than a purple tone, are much easier to 
use. 

So much for my own experience and 
my own plantings. If I were trying to 
give advice to anyone else about color 
combinations in Irises I might add the 
following points. Some combinations are 
definitely unpleasing; the reds and pinks 
with the purples and lavender or orchid 
pinks with the vellow pink blends or with 
some of the copper reds. There is some 





The American Iris Society visited the 
late Dr. J. H. Kirkland’s Iris garden 
(shown left) during its recent meet- 
ing in Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Kirk- 
land’s origination, Copper Lustre 
(above) won the 1938 Dykes Medal 




































danger of being too subtle or too complex. 
An elaborate scheme worked out with 
only a few bloom stalks each of a num 
ber of colors, is apt not to be noticed. It 
is best to be familiar with the relative 
blooming dates in your vicinity of the 
plants you plan to use; this information 
is given in some catalogues but does not 
always hold true for sections other than 
that of the dealer. Don’t be afraid to 








Jean Cayeux (left) is one 
of the best varieties in its 
class ever to come from 
France, and it’s inexpensive, 
too. Mr. Wills has placed it 
in his garden next to mauve 
Ozone (right) and where the 
afternoon sun plays upon 
the buff-brown petals. Ozone 
Jacob 
Sass. breeder of the famous 


The Red Douglas. This Iris 


pair is recommended, with 


was originated by 


others 
Wills, for those who desire 
colorful _ Iris 


suggested by Mr. 


combinations 


in their gardens 





try something different, but also don’t 
be afraid of the obvious or of bright 
color as “too gaudy.” Remember in the 
garden “solid masses of color” are mainly 
figures of speech; what we really see are 
spots and stipples of color, changing in 
light and shade against the mixed green, 
gray and brown of earth and foliage. If 
in doubt you can always work in a yellow 
or a white. This is easier now than it 





















was only a few years ago. Prices have 
about reached the minimum on some of 
the big new vellows, like CALIFORNIA 
GoLp or ALIce HARDING, and large whites 
like GuprRUN or CrystaL Beauty. In 
fact, if you have not added any new 
Irises to vour garden recently you will 
be astonished to discover what fine mod- 
ern varieties you can buy today for no 
more than the price of most old ones. 


Irises Make a Garden Gay 


Ways have been discovered, too, of blending their colors 








with other garden flowers 


By Minniz Y., Its, (Iowa) 


HE first Irises to bloom in my 
garden in late April are the 
cheery, fat, litthe Pumilas, or 
dwarf lrises, growing from 4 inches to 
a foot high. They possess almost all the 
eolors of their taller sisters, from the 
white of ALBA through all shades of 
blue—from the pale AzuRga to the deeper 
blue of Dr. Porrer. A dusky pink is 
Rost Mist; Sounp Money is a good yel- 
low; BALKANA is a rich, deep red-purple. 
These gay little mites make very satis 
factory edging plants along brick or 
gravel paths interposed with drifts of 
Nepeta (Souvenir de Andre Chaudron). 
This does not bloom at the same time but 
the grey-green foliage contrasts nicely. 
Growing among the small Irises and 





Thalictrums (left) are intermingled 
with Irises in Mrs. IItis’s garden. but 
a bolder note is achieved by combin- 
ing masses of Fraxinella (right) with 


Irises throughout her garden 





offering a good ground cover for all the 
early bulbs and plants are the sauey 
faces of the old-fashioned Violas, called 
Johnny-Jump-Ups, and springing up in 
the midst of these are the creamy waxen 
flowers of Narcissus Poetaz, and mounds 
and drifts of Anchusa myosotidiflora. 

After the last Pumilas have gone and 
the faded blooms of Narcissus are cut 
away, Anchusa still remains in bloom as 
do also the Violas, and among these com- 
panions the intermediate Irises spring 
into flower. Not far from the early white 
of Iris Coserre are tall pink Tulips and 
the deep yellow Tulip Mrs. Moon. 

The laey foliage of Thalictrums shows 
between and among the groupings of sev- 
eral older types of intermediate ° Lrises, 
such as yellow Crysoro, lavender blue 
Fritsor,.the deeper and clearer blue of 
(Uurra, and now the Nepeta is blanketed 
with a mass of lavender-blue color. 

The last and loveliest of the inter- 
mediates to bloom is the deep reddish 
purple CHALLENGER. It overlaps the 
blooming’ period of the first of the tall 
bearded type and planted near a group 
of early pale yellow does indeed challenge 
the attention of every one. 

With the coming of the tall bearded 
Irises the glory of the garden begins. 
Blooms on 4-foot stalks are not unusual. 
As lovely as they are in masses of color, 
they need companion plants of distinetly 
different types of foliage and bloom. 
Given these, you may make in your gar- 
den as beautiful pictures as any artist 
ever put on canvas. 

Sweet Rocket or Hesperis, in tones of 
lavender, purple and white, may be used 
with Irises. Their flat full heads of 
bloom come well above the tallest Iris and 
the colors blend in well with the blues, 
purples and yellows of Iris. But after 
the bloom is gone the foliage has a weedy 


appearance and its effectiveness as a 
garden subject is quite gone. 

The tall Thalictrums, Atropurpureum 
and Roseum, and the tall sweet-scented 
garden Heliotrope make nice Iris com- 
panions, but none of these plants have 
the dominance to make compelling garden 
pictures. 

The tall bearded Iris needs a’ plant of 
great distinction to accompany it, a plant 





Johnny-jump-ups. Violets and Nepeta 
edge the walks in Mrs. IItis’s colorful 


Iris garden 


of entirely different composition to bring 
out the translucent beauty of its large 
blooms. In the Dictamnus, sometimes 
called Fraxinella or the very common 
name Gas-plant, you will find the re- 
quirements are all met and amply so. It 
has strong upstanding stalks with a foot 
or more of bloom, and the foliage retains 
its neatness and eolor and gives value to 
the garden appearance all through the 
season. Plant them in pink and white 
shades—behind and between your Iris 
groupings—and if they like your garden 
they will grow into huge clumps well over 
3 feet in diameter and quite as tall al- 
though it may take a few years to accom- 
plish these proportions. Allow plenty of 
room for them to expand as_ they 
are among the longest lived of any 
perennials. 

Several shades of blue Iris are among 
pink Dictamnus in my garden, from the 
light tones of SHINING WaTeERS, GREAT 
Lakes and BLUE Monarcu to the deeper 
tints of Sterra Bivue and lovely NaRrarIn 
with accents of deep, deep color supplied 
by Monomoy. I have used quantities of 
vellow Lris to make the blues seem bluer 
and the pinks pinker, such as the light 
vellow ASHTORETH and the deeper yellow 
GoLpEN HiInp, SprinG Prom and _ the 
graceful nodding heads of PLUIE b’Or, 
Among many white Dictamnus are the 
Irises PINK OpaL and IMPERIAL BLUSH, 
and also VIOLET CRowWN and the deep 
reddish purple of INpIAN HILLs. 

By the time the late Irises are at their 
height of bloom, the Violas have grown 
so tall that some of their tiny faces ap- 
pear among the Dictamnus stalks. The 
Anchusa has finished its blooming but 
the foliage is still attractive, and the 
edges of the paths are all soft and 
rounded with a fluff of lavender-blue 


Nepeta. 


Beautiful But Rampageous Plants 


‘_— are a few generally recognized 

aggressor plants which deserve whole- 
Oriental Poppies, as 
a rule, give us little trouble, unless we 
attempt to move them to a more appro- 
priate position and fail to get out all the 
root portions. However, one Poppy in- 
several vears ago and still 
offered for sale proved to be one of the 
worst afflictions ever visited on a trusting 
public. This is Olympia, a semi-double 
flame-salmon, which will sueker the leneth 
of the border and back again, creating dis- 
cordant color notes in its wake. I shiver 
when I see it glowingly advertised as an 
unmitigated delight. To me it proved a 
hobegoblin of evil gardening, and I would 
spare others the task of sifting all the 
soil in the border to be rid of the last 
root particle. 

Searcely less hard to suppress is Lysi- 
machia clethroides, White Loosestrife, but 
it is lovely, and it is so good for eutting 
that certain positions should be given over 
to it. There are so few white spike 
flowers of a hardy sort that from the 


sale commendation. 


trodueed 





cutting angle this one seems a necessity. 
It is also a neat garden plant, and we are 
inclined to forgive its disposition to roam 

though it is indeed a sinner in this 
If vou have time and strength to 
contend with a noble spreader, do not 
omit Lysimachia. Try its smallest spikes 
as a lace frill outlining an old-fashioned 
houquet, 

Two other tenacious but charming 
plants, both beloved by humming birds, 
are Trumpet-vine (Bignonia  radicans) 
which sends its demanding suckers far 
and wide, and Monarda, in its red form. 
Though this latter does not seed or sucker 
badly, it manages to spread out enor 
mously and rob the surrounding soil of 
food and water. This Red Horsemint, as it 
is sometimes known, blooms at a_ time 
when real reds are scarce in the garden, 
and its popularity with humming birds 
would warrant its retention. The showy 
Bignonia, with its long, coral-red trumpets, 
makes a striking arbor cover; it ean also 
be trained in umbrella form, bound to a 
heavy post. 


respect. 


It has been said that Boeeconia cordata, 
Plume-poppy, makes an effective back- 
ground for perennials. “Background” 
seems a wrong choice of word. One might 
relegate this giant plant to that position, 
but no compulsion would make it stay 
there! It is the big bully of the garden. 
If it could be confined to the background, 
where the body of the plant would be 
obseured, its architectural value would be 
sacrificed and there would be no excuse 
for its presence at all. It is a coarsely 
magnificent thing, flaunting a suit of 
glaucous green lined with silver. At its 
head it proudly holds a feathery panacle 
of creamy, pendant flower particles, of 
transient but unmistakable glory. It 
speedily converts its blossoms into dry 
brown seed vessels which must be re- 
moved, leaving the stable trunk to coarsen 
and store up energy for its precipitate 
advance. One season’s growth should 
warn the gardener to go after it with 
every eradication means in his power.— 
Mrs. J. A. Biaas, from a Radio Garden 
Club Broadcast over WOR. 











My Church Garden 


By SARAH V. COOMBS, (N. Y.) 


ARY came to visit me this morn- 

ing while 1 was busily “hand- 
+ picking” Japanese beetles from 
the plants in my church garden. Mary 
is a little girl who, four summers ago, 
when my garden was new, stopped one 
sunny day to ask what I was doing. 
“I’m growing flowers to be put in the 
chureh and for the sick people,” I said. 
“Please don’t walk on the little plants, 
Mary, or there won't be any flowers.” 

Mary, small, plump and curly-headed, 
walked with firm tread on my rows of 
seedlings, so that I trembled for them. 
She was much interested but innocently 
destructive so that I put a fence of stakes 
and heavy cord to guard my treasures 
from her ministrations, in case she came 
in my absence. 

This is the fourth year that I have 
had the church garden and Mary, now 
seven, still plump and ringleted, is a 
responsible and grown-up damsel. We 
had a long serious conversation today 
about the plants and the beetles. She had 
eaught 243 in her garden the day before, 
she said. I had not kept count but I 
showed her an impressive number with 
upturned toes in a_poison-impregnated 
mason jar. 

She had forgotten her earlier visit and 
asked me again why I was growing flowers 
in that corner of the churchyard by the 
bell-tower. I told her as I had before, 
“T am raising them for the church and 
the sick people.” She can be trusted 
now, I am = sure, not to damage the 
smallest and feeblest plant. Perhaps I 
might train her to help me next vear. 

Next year! This volunteer job is ap- 
parently “wished on” me for life. I 
took it up because the chureh was buying 
flowers to use in summer, actually being 
obliged to patronize the florist for its 
altar vases and that in a village filled 
with beautiful gardens. Also there were 
no flowers for the sick of the parish 
except the “boughten” ones after use. 
So when the rector turned to me suddenly 
at an Altar Guild meeting which I fool- 
ishly attended—I say foolishly, because 
attendance at a meeting so often means a 
job bestowed on one—and asked me if 
I would grow flowers for the chureh in 
summer, I said yes, without stopping to 
think. 

Today, Saturday, was a saint’s day 
and while I was at work, catching beetles 
and eutting flowers for tomorrow's serv- 
ices and for the ehureh-house, the 
ehureh-bell rang but I didn’t go. If I 
went to the service, the beetles would 
finish the Marigolds and what good would 
that do to anyone? There is an old 
poem, George Herbert's, I believe, which 
speaks of one who 


“makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


I cannot be sure that catching beetles 


would qualify under the same heading as 
sweeping a room but | decided to risk 
it anyhow. 

For two vears I worked with an almost 
complete and happy lack of publicity. 
The chureh grounds are beautiful and the 
spot where my garden lies is in a secluded 
corner where hardly anybody ever goes 
and I toiled away in perfect peace and 
serenity. Only an occasional dog or cat 
wandered by and there was none to notice 
if a tired gardener, at the end of an 
afternoon's work, stretched out in the 
grass under a tree, listening to the birds 
and watching the long shadows creep 
across that quiet place. Now, every other 
person I meet asks, “How is your garden 
coming on?” It is useful publicity for 
it is a perfect refuge from other perhaps 
less congenial work. No committee do | 
have to serve on. “Oh no, you grow the 
church flowers. Of course, I cannot 
expect you to do so and so.” It is a 
nice alibi. 

What do | grow in my cehureh garden? 
My first vear’s list has not been changed 
a great deal. Mostly spiky flowers in 
pale colors or white, which look well in 
the dim light of a chancel: Gladiolus in 
many tints, Larkspur and Lupine in pink 
and white and above all, many, many 
Summer Hyacinths, that lovely, little- 
known bulbous plant with tall spires of 
drooping white bells. No other flower 
looks so well in the church. There are 
blue flowers only for the sick for blue, 
except in the palest tints, vanishes com- 
pletely in the chancel shadows. There 
are Regale and Speciosum Lilies and a 
few good clumps of a pink hardy Aster 
and of Chrysanthemums and Heleniums 
and Thalictrums. Meadow-Rues ( Thalic- 
trums) are good “fillers” with other 
flowers. There are Babys-Breath, both 
annual and perennial, and Cosmos, Asters 
and Snapdragons and to be sure that 
there will never be a dearth, there are 
of course those faithful stand-bys, Mari- 
golds and Zinnias of several kinds and 
colors. The blues of Bachelors-Buttons, 
Chinese Forget-me-not and Anchusa and 
the fragrant Geraniums are growing here 
for the sick only. 

The garden is a little plot and not at 
all a show place. In fact a friend told 
me onee.in the middle of a bad drought, 
“IT went to see your chureh garden yes- 
terday. It’s not so hot!” No, it is not so 
“hot” but it has not failed for four 
years to supply the chureh with flowers 
from the first Sunday in July till nearly 
Thanksgiving, so perhaps it has fulfilled 
its destiny. 

It could not be any bigger for, except 
for the first digging and fertilizing in the 
spring, done for me by the pleasant sex- 
tons, I tend it entirely, planting, trans- 
planting, watering, weeding and spraying. 
This last is a bit of a problem as so many 
sprays stain the leaves but on the whole 
the plants do well for the spot is an old 





Courtesy Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture 


compost heap where flowers and wreaths 
from weddings and funerals and festivals 
have for many years gone back to earth 
and given up their lovely spirit to the 
ground, making it rich and full of some 
gracious quality. 

The work I do, tiring often and ineon- 
venient at times, gives back a full reward. 
After four years, I can still say that 
it has been well worth while. Much of 
peace and serenity have been given in 
exchange for toil. 

It is a work that others eould do. 
Many villages and country churches need 
the flowers which are so hard to get. 
One would hardly believe it, unless one 
knew the facts, that to induce the owner 
of a garden to eut a few flowers for the 
church in summer is an almost impossible 
task. Heat and the let-down of summer 
—we won't call it laziness—absence, some- 
times, and drought are responsible, I 
suppose, 

As a worth-while job, one giving the 
doer much satisfaction, I reeommend my 
project heartily and should be happy 
indeed to feel that other gardeners might 
be induced, through my suggestion, to do 
their “church-work” in sueh a_ pleasant 
way. 


Gas Heated Greenhouse 


A few years ago | had a greenhouse 8 
feet by 14 feet which I heated with a 
small gas stove. The stove was attached 
to the gaspipe by a hose and was placed 
in the walk at night and pushed under the 
bench during the day. A small ventilator 
at the top of the greenhouse was left open 
for fresh air and nothing was ever dam- 
aged by gas fumes. Now there is on the 
market a gas greenhouse heater which 
circulates and automatically controls both 
heat and humidity. Those who use this 
heater like it very much.—J. G. Hoor- 
MAN, (Calif.) 








approaching 


HE usual way of 
Candytufts is by way ot 
green species, [beris sempervirens, 


the ever- 
which, incidentally, is a very good ave- 


for admittance into one of the most 


nue 
useful groups of “cross-flowers.” Untor- 
tunately, though, that is as far as most 
eardeners go, and they therefore miss 
more than a dozen other really good 
kinds. They are really missing more 


than that, for botanists aecount for 
nearly forty several of which 
are rather unexciting plants of annual 


species, 


and biennial duration; yet even after 
these are deducted there remains far 
more in Candytufts than is generally 
supposed, 

Because they come from rather warm 
climates (southern Europe, northern 
Afriva and western Asia), many of the 


kinds are rather tender to cold and even 
the hardiest should be kept out of win 
ter’s blasts in the northern tier of 
All that I know are lovers of sunshine 
and all like their homes well drained. 
Other than that they offer no difficult 
cultural problems, all being inured by 
nature to what is usually called the diffi- 
eult climate of eastern United States, 
including its heat and dry summer 
weather. 

Perhaps the most generally useful of 
all Candytufts is the one mentioned be- 
fore, l. sempervirens. It is also one of 
the hardiest, standing temperatures of 30 
degrees below zero, or colder, if it is pro- 
tected from wind. A variable plant itself, 
it has been crossed with other species in 
gardens until one is seldom sure what he 
will get from a packet of seeds, though 
it makes the raising of plants from seeds 
quite an adventure. Among them will be 
plants ranging all the way from 6 inches 
to a foot or more, some quite compact and 
others lax and sprawling, and rarely, if 
I. gibraltarica has been around, there may 


states, 





Hardy Candytuft, Iberis 
sempervirens, is particularly effective 
when planted so that it can tumble 


over rocks 


evergreen 


no 
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Hardy Candytuft, vari- 
ety Snowflake, has 
exceptionally lar ge 
blooms. Its recom- 
mended as an edging 
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be one with some lilac in its flower color. 
There is also a great difference in shape, 
size and color of leaf. All of which makes 
it possible for the gardener to select a 
plant for the many purposes for which 
this evergreen species with its pure white 
flowers is suited. After the particular 
type has been found, it is then an easy 
matter to multiply that plant to any de- 
sired number by means of cuttings. These 
are made of new growths which appear 
after the flowering period, rubbed off with 
a heel rather than cut, and potted in sand 
or very sandy soil in a shaded frame. 
Because of its evergreen nature and a 
disposition to take shearing in a kindly 
spirit, it is one of our best edging plants, 
being pleasing not only when it is a 
ribbon of white flowers for close to two 





There’s Beauty in 
Candytufts 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


months in spring but throughout the 
vear. It is also useful for grouping in 
the hardy border, especially in the fore- 
ground, as a wall plant, and for sunny 
slopes and plains in the rock garden. 

A plant very similar to the preceding, 
differing only, as I know it, in characters 
which hold little interest to gardeners, is 
embraced in the name I. garrexiana. | 
should say that, unless one is studying 
the genus, there is little use for it when 
I. sempervirens is present, and preference 
would always be for the better forms of 
the latter. 

On the other hand, the so-called ever- 
blooming Candytuft, I. semperflorens, 
would be a weleomed guest in any garden 
where it is hardy. Coming from warm, 
sunny Sicily, it cannot stand the winters 
of northern Michigan, even when well 
protected, and I have no idea how much 
cold it ean stand, but would expeet it to 
be tender north of the Ohio River. Where 
it ean stand the winters, its long blooming 
from the first warm days of 
spring until midsummer, would make it 
a favorite. Like most other Candytufts, 
its flower color is white, and its height, 
as it has bloomed for me in pots, is al- 
most 18 inches. 

While dealing with the tender ones, the 


season, 








































































































































































beautiful I. gibraltarica may be disposed 
of. It is a desirable plant not only be- 
cause of its departure from the usual 
white of Candytufts (its flowers are pink- 
ish lilae or purplish with whitish centers), 
but also for a very long blooming season, 
often extending over most of spring and 
summer. It is a rather lax grower, per- 
haps best planted in a dry, sunny wall, 
where its floppy stems are shown off to 
good advantage. Short lived at best (per- 
haps no more than a biennial) it would 
have to be renewed often even where 
hardy. Our best way to enjoy it in the 
North is to use it as an annual, starting 
it into growth not later than February, 
when it will blossom during the summer 
and autumn. Its variety Hvybrida is 
hardier and would no doubt live through 
all except the coldest northern winter. 
It is also dwarfer, being little more than 
half the 12 inches of the type plant, 
revealing a kinship to the Evergreen 
Candytuft. Hybrida, which shows some 
interesting shades in a range from white 
to purple, will be a weleome addition to 
your wall and rock plants. 

Admitting that I. sempervirens in its 


numberless forms is a lovely and useful 
gibraltarica, with its un- 
place in 


plant, that I. 


usual coloring, has a definite 


from the 


warm gardens, and that several others, 
including the everblooming I. semper- 
florens, the nearly absolute white I. jor- 
dani, a hardy, lax, 6-inch plant from the 
Orient that blooms here in June, and the 
interesting, rather tender Italian I. tenor- 
iana, which opens white and changes to 


purple, have much garden value, my 
greatest affection goes out to the little 


I. saxatilis. This is apparently a much 
misunderstood plant, the one usually rep- 


resenting that name in gardens and 
nurseries looking something like a de- 


pauperized I. sempervirens, while the 
plant that I have in mind is a trim little 
creature, not over 2 inches tall with a 
spread of less than 6 inches in quite old 
specimens. It is in such a hurry to show 
its beautiful corymbs that late fall usually 
finds it breaking out in a white rash, 
presaging a brilliant display as soon as 
the returning sun releases our gardens 
hold of winter. These char- 
acters, which would endear it to all lovers 
of tiny plants, are further fortified by a 
friendly disposition, if given a sunny spot 
in light, perfectly drained soil, and a 
hardy constitution which has enabled it 
to stand anything a Michigan winter has 
to offer. 


The plant known as |. corifolia is said 





The annual Giant Hyacinth-flowered 
Candytuft supplies white cut flowers 


on lengthy stems 





by botanists to be a strong growing 
variety of my favorite I. saxatilis. If se 
it has inereased the stature of the latter 
to 6 inches, lost its ciliate leaves, anc 
delayed its flowering time to coincide wit 
ordinary Candytufts. In doing that it 
has, however, produced a very good gar- 
den plant for the usual Candytuft role: 
and has in addition, if the literature is 
correct, given us the most spectaculai 
variety (Snowflake) to date. The best 
recommendation of Snowflake comes from 
its size of flower, which is two or three 
times as large as ordinary kinds, but its 
prodigality of production, a character 
that practically hides the plant under a 
canopy of snowflakes, gives not a little 
toward the making of one of the best 
edging plants. Although seeds of Snow- 
flake are often offered, one should not 
expect to get the true thing from that 
souree; rather it will be necessary to 
crow it from euttings. 


NNUAL Candytufts are, perhaps, too 
well known to need extended com- 
ment. Easily grown, good for bedding, 
edging and cutting, they are among the 
most popular annuals. It seems not gen- 
erally understood, though, that an almost 
continuous display is possible by making 
two sowings, one in autumn and another 
in spring, the former blooming from May 
into July and the other taking up the 
task where it leaves off. The fall sowing 
will need careful protection in the North 
and should be shielded from the desieccat- 
ing effects of bright sunshine in sections 
of alternate freezing and thawing. The 
best variety for cutting, in my experience, 
is the Giant Hyacinth-flowered, which 
produces immense trusses of pure white 
flowers on 18-inch stems. At the other 
extreme of Coronaria varieties is Minia- 
ture Gem, whose 4-inch spikes of white 
flowers make a pretty little edging plant. 
The Umbellata section is represented by 
foot-tall plants in a wide range of colors, 
from white through pink, rose and lilae 
to crimson, all good for bedding and not 
to be despised as cut flowers. For best 
results the annuals need a rich soil and 
plenty of space, with not less than 18 
inches between the plants if exhibition 
bloom is expected. 

This brief survey has merely touched 
the highlights in Candytufts, though 
enough has been said, no doubt, to indi- 
cate the wealth of good garden material 
that awaits further search. 


How to Use Honey 


Beekeepers, or those who use honey in 
home cooking, will want to obtain a copy 
of “Honey Flavor Harmonies,” a new 
extension bulletin by Ruth H. Hoover, 
published by Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. This 36-page bulletin contains 
many honey recipes and a number of 
excellent illustrations. 
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There is still time to plant summer 
flowering bulbs. Some are not well 
known. but very desirable neverthe- 
less, including the gorgeously colored 
Shellflower or Tigridia (above) ‘and 
Montbretias (below) which are avail- 


able now in a score of varieties 





WHAT to Do and 
HOW to Do It 


ALMY nights are going to be the 
B rule rather than the exception from 
now on. There’s still time to sow 
many half-hardy annuals) which — will 
germinate readily under the influence of 
warm soil and plenty of moisture. Tender 
climbers, like Karly-flowering Blue Morn- 
ing Glory, Moontlowers, Cardinal Climber 
and Cypress Vine also will come up 
quickly but all sowings should be made 
as early this month as possible so as to 
get a worthwhile show of flowers before 
autumn frosts. 
The sooner 


seeds of perennials are 
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Your Flower Garden 


This Month 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


started in the eoldframe the better for 
them. There is no 
delaying this 


logical reason for 
important work. On_ the 
contrary, the larger the plants are when 


winter arrives the better will be their 
chance to survive. 
Late bulb plantings. Many popular 


summer-flowering bulbs will do well if 
planted this month. For a continuous 
display of Gladiolus, plant at intervals 
of about two weeks. Dahlia tubers 
planted in June often do much _ better 
than those put out in May. They’re not 
as likely to be set back from hot summer 
weather which hardens the stems and 
has an adverse effect upon the formation 
of flowers. 

Montbretias are splendid  summer- 
flowering bulbs. They like a well-drained, 
deeply prepared soil rich in humus and 
plant food. Tigridias, too, are to be 
planted now. They will give many fine 
blooms from midsummer until frost. 
Zephyranthes, popularly known as Rain 
Lilies, will come up at remarkable speed 
to give an outburst of flowers after every 
prolonged warm shower. The Peruvian 
Daffodil is another splendid bulb for 
June planting. Give it rich well-drained 
soil and do not let it suffer from lack of 
moisture. 

Whereas Montbretias and Tigridias 
are covered with 2 to 3 inches of soil, 
the Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene calathina) 
is better off with a cover of 4 inches of 
fine soil. If not covered deeply enough, 
flowers will be searce until the bulb has 
had a chance to pull itself deeper by 
means of its contractile roots. Tuberoses 
are planted flush with the surface soil. 

Tuberous-rooted started in 
the house some time ago can go outside 
when the weather is fully settled. Where 
the summers are hot they do better in 
semi-shade but where summer nights 
bring refreshing coolness they bloom most 
profusely if exposed fully to the sun all 
day long. Like most other 
flowering bulbs they like 
humus in the soil. 


Begonias 


summer- 
plenty of 


Snipping dead blossoms. Just as soon 
as the early spring-flowering shrubs have 
finished blooming get busy and 
them. Forsythia, Weigela and Spirea 
will need considerable cutting back to 
preserve their symmetry. Cut off the 
faded flower spikes of Lilaes before the 
seeds begin to form. Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendron are treated the same way but 
take care not to injure the young shoots 
which are already forming at the base 
of the old flower clusters. After pruning, 
apply a well balanced, complete plant 
food to induce vigorous new growth. In 
the case of Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
be sure to use a special acid soil fertilizer 
as those with an alkaline reaction will do 
more harm than good. 


prune 


When Peony flowers begin to fade eut 
them off to save the strength which other- 
wise is expended upon making seed pods. 

Hardy garden Chrysantiiemums — will 
soon be ready to receive their first pineh- 
ing back. This treatment will cause the 
plants to develop a greater number of 
side branches all of which will bloom. 
This early pinching has little or no effect 
upon the time of flowering. , 

It’s wise to go over all annuals in the 
garden for the purpose of pinching out 
the centers of those which should braneh 
freely but show little signs of it at this 
time. Snapdragons, Cosmos, Balsam, 
Centaurea and Petunias are among those 
which benefit from this treatment. 

Cut away the young seed 
Alyssum = saxatile, Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Iberis and the like as this strengthens 
the plants and preserves a good shape. 
Feeding them at this time is important 
because flower production is exhaustive. 

Even where the soil was well enriched 
early in the spring, additional feeding 
at this time will pay in many instances. 
The lawn in particular will benefit by a 
judicious application of a “lawn fer- 
tilizer.” Always follow to the letter the 
recommendations of the manufacturer. 

Watering is another 


pods of 


important job. 


Any plant moved recently must not suffer 


from a lack of moisture. Daily sprinkling 
does little good but a thorough soaking 
once a week will accomplish mueh worth 
while. To preserve soil moisture keep all 
beds well cultivated. Summer mulching 
also has its value, particularly with shal- 
low rooting plants such as Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons. 


Battling the bugs. The pleasant weather 


of June brings 


along a host of plant 
enemies. 


The wise gardener forestalls the 
damage by protecting his plants before 
any attack occurs. Where Japanese 
beetles abound keep all plants well cov- 
ered with a suitable spray. Trapping the 
beetles also destroys a great many of 
protection demands the 
applications of effective remedies and the 
use of a good spray or dusting outfit. It 
is important that all materials are dis- 
tributed ‘finely. and evenly. 

Choosing the 


them. Good 


correct remedy is, of 
course, important. The majority of pests 
fall into two major classifications. First 
there are the chewing insects which are 
controlled with stomach poisons. Second 
we have the sucking insects or pests 
which do not eat any solid parts of the 
plants but live on the juices which they 
suck from the tissues. Poison deposits on 
the plants are of little use against these 
and the so-called contact sprays are 
needed for their control. Contaet sprays 
kill the pests by contact with their bodies. 
In most cases they affect the breathing 
pores and cause paralysis of the evil 
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doers. Aphids or plant lice are the most 
destructive sucking pests though thrips 
are fully as harmful in many sections of 
the country. Apply a proper contact 
spray just as soon as they are noticed. 
A foreeful mist-like spray directed to 
both upper and lower leaf surfaces will 
do the most good. One spraying seldom 
will rid the plants of even the majority 
of them and the applications should be 
repeated at intervals of about ten days. 

While aphids and thrips may easily 
be seen with the unaided eye the spider 
mite or red spider is so small that one 
must use a magnifying glass to see it. 
However, the experienced gardener knows 
the effect of their presence. They congre- 
gate in great numbers and produce fine 
web-like threads. There are few plants 
they let alone. Contact sprays are effec- 
tive in the fight and some gardeners find 
that a spray made from one pound of 
glue dissolved in ten gallons of warm 
water has particular value. As the glue 
mixture thickens due to the evaporation 
of the water the mites become entangled 
like flies on a piece of fly paper. Though 


very effective this spray does not show 
nor does it hurt plants. 

Another destructive pest which often 
escapes the gardener’s notice until the 
damage is extensive is the lace bug. This 
small, almost colorless creature congre- 
gates in large numbers on the underside of 
the leaves of Rhododendron, Azalea, 
hardy Aster, Rudbeckia and many others. 
As they fly away when disturbed, ap- 
proach the plant with care directing a 
forceful spray first to the underside of 
the leaves and then over the tops. Like 


aphids, thrips and red spider they are 
sucking pests controlled by contact 
sprays. The special spray recommended 


for Gladiolus thrips has been found very 
effective in their control. This spray 
consists of 1 ounce tartar emetic, 2 
ounces of brown sugar, and 3 gallons of 
water. If applied regularly at intervals 
of ten days the plants can be kept per- 
fectly clean and free from injury. 

The hatching of young scale pests 
which escaped destruction by the dor- 
mant winter sprays also must be looked 
for all through this month and next. Con- 
tact sprays applied before these crawling 
creatures can cover themselves with their 
protective armor will kill them promptly. 
Spittle bugs are common nuisance though 
they seldom do serious harm. Derris dust 
has been found an effective counter 
measure. 


Checking plant diseases. Diseases to 
watch for in June ineluce mildew on 
Roses controlled by dusting sulphur, 
Peony blight best counteracted by remov- 
ing the blighted flower buds just as soon 
as the affliction becomes apparent and 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, and 
black spot on Roses. This last disease 
never must be permitted to get a foot- 
hold. Regular spraying once a week from 
the time the buds break until the foliage 
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falls in the autumn is needed. There are 
several good remedies especially prepared 
for the control of black spot. 

Hollyhoeks, hardy Phlox, and Lilies 
should be kept thinly covered with Bor- 
deaux mixture at all times. Delphiniums, 
too, require this protection though spray- 
ing is best dispensed with while the plants 
are in bloom so as to keep the flowers 
spotless. 

As June comes to a close and the Iris 
have finished blooming the time has come 
to divide the large rhizomes, cleaning 
them of borers which may have found 
their way into them. If the injury is 
accompanied with iris rot, drop the divi- 
sions into a solution of bichloride of mer- 
eury made by dissolving two of the 
poisonous tablets in each quart of 
water. Let them remain fully covered 
with the solution for about twenty min- 
utes. After removal spread them out on 
a piece of paper placed where the sun 
will hasten the drying process. If the 
attack was severe better disinfect the soil 
where they were growing in case they 
are to be replanted in the same spot. 


June in Southern Gardens 


ARDEN soldiers, gird on your 
armor for the summer fight is on! 


Not only do we have beautiful flow- 
ering trees of Magnolia, Golden Rain, 
Crepe Myrtles, Chaste and Tango ready 
for a long season of bloom, but with the 
heat we have uncounted numbers of 
pests and diseases which call for con- 
stant and intelligent combat. 


Azaleas must be treated every ten 
days for attacks of the small red spider. 
Boxwoods suffer from the effects of 
spider mites, which cause the foliage to 
turn orange and brown and ultimately 
fall off. Use two tablespoonsful of a 
good soap powder in one gallon of water 
and when the soap suds are made add 
one teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate to 
each gallon of solution. Allow to cool 
and spray regularly every ten days for 
the next two months. 


Camellias and Gardenias often show 
scale and sooty mildew at this season. 


By Juuia Lester DILLON 


Use Nursery Volek according to diree- 
tions or Triogen for these as well as for 
the Roses. On Crepe Myrtles where this 
mildew shows a formaldehyde solution 
is indicated. If aphis are also present 
add nicotine to the formaldehyde solu- 
tion. 


Dusting sulphur used with arsenate of 
lead, 9 to 1 with 2 parts rotenone dust 
added, made a very satisfactory dusting 
compound last summer. Used when the 
plants were dry and always in the late 
afternoons when the heat was less and 
the sun off the plants, there was no 
burning and it was not only effective but 
easy to use. 


Colloidal Cartridges of Bordoloid, 
Pyroloid, Nicoloid and Rotoloid are also 
easy to use and are most valuable to 
small gardeners who ean fasten a hose- 
gun spray to the regular garden hose and 
completely cover the plants without ex- 
pensive apparatus. Use anything but 


/ 


keep at it and do not let the pests and 
diseases spread and grow. This control is 
the price we pay for beautiful gardens 
and surely they are worth all the care 
and love we can give them. 


The Bearded Iris is now about over 
and where the clumps have grown too 
heavy, thin them out and replant. In the 
cooler sections early summer transplant- 
ing is best but where it is very hot and 
dry through the summer months it is 
just as well to wait until September to 
move and treat them. 


Fill in bare places with new seedings 
of the many fine new Zinnias and Mari- 
golds. Sow where they are to flower and 
thin out as they crowd. This planting 
will make bloom until frost. 


Gladioli can be planted twice this 
month and the season of bloom extended 
until October by so doing. Use the tar- 

(Continued on page 309) 
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Courtesy Horticultural 
Society of New York 


Few owners of little greenhouses will have 
enough plants of the Amazon Lily (Eucharis 
amazonica) to cut vases of blooms, but it is 
very decorative as a cut flower 
T this season, many gardeners are 
so engrossed with outdoor work 
that comparatively few give the 
greenhouse the care it merits. But good 
gardeners must always look ahead. Crops 
hat mature at a later date may need 
eareful handling at this time. 

Many fall and winter flowers are in the 
nursery stage now and the slightest neg- 
lect will be reflected later. One may 
begin in June to transplant seedlings and 
many of the better known greenhouse 
annuals that are grown as potted plants. 
Repotting of young warmhouse flowering 
subjects that were raised from euttings 
requires attention at the right time. This 
will be when the present pot is not yet 
crowded with time when the 
roots are well through the soil although 
yet with enough scope to forage for their 
needs. So otten, repotting or “potting 
on” is done too late. This is one of the 
main reasons for stunted growth in quick 


roots—a 


maturing things, sueh as annuals and 
biennials. About annuals, a wise old 
gardener once counselled me to “keep 
them soft.” He meant that if they are 


constantly supplied with an ample root 
run in a good soil they will continuously 
inake lush growth, but if starved, a ripen- 
ing and hardening of the stems will set 
in, a condition that can never be 
overcome. 

When potting, I have noticed that many 
vardeners leave the soil around the roots 
too loose. The correct firmness depends 
largely on the structure of the plant with 
which we are dealing. As a rule, plants 
that naturally have rather soft or suecu- 
lent growth should not be potted as firmly 
as strictly woody items. For instance, a 
Christmas Begonia should not be potted 
as firmly as a Chrysanthemum, and the 
latter should not be potted as firm as 
Christmas Heather (Eriea melanthera). 
It is of the greatest importance that pot- 
ting soil should be only wet enough to 
crumble or fall apart when we release a 
handful after holding it firmly. Mix just 
enough to do the’ job in hand. We ean 
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never firm soil that has lain on the potting 
bench for many weeks and that has be- 
eome dust dry. 

Greenhouse Chrysanthemums. For 
best results the final potting or benching 
of Chrysanthemums is done in June. Few 
plants respond so well to good treatment. 
When planting for the final time it will 
pay to prepare a specially rich compost. 
Almost a quarter of the whole may be 
well rotted farmyard manure. This is 
about the cheapest and best fertilizer, al- 
though in some sections it may be found 
very advantageous to add _ potash or 
phosphorous to the soil. Finest results 
in the North are obtained from under- 
glass culture, yet it is possible to grow 
good plants outdoors during summer. 
After the final potting the plants may be 
stood on a level site where there is no 
direct shade. : 

For the amateur the bench planting 
system is perhaps the most serviceable. 
Space is always a consideration and if 
only for this reason, unless one is a 
specialist, | would advise setting aside a 
section where light and air can be given 
in full. 

A depth of 5 inches of soil will be suf- 
ficient into which the plants may be set 
10 inches apart each way, in the bench 
and if this ean be done during the first 
half of June good results can be ex- 
pected. After planting firmly it is gen- 
erally safer to refrain from watering for 
two days unless the foliage shows signs 
of wilting. This will remove the risk of 
water remaining too long on newly firmed 
soil that may have been slightly too moist 
at planting time. Chrysanthemum roots 
are very sensitive to bad drainage. After 
new growth appears there is little risk of 
overwatering when the drainage is good, 
though too much water may result in 
limp and yellow foliage. 

Some kind of support will be required 
and for those grown in pots bamboo 
stakes are best. Those offered as 
Japanese bamboo, dyed green in 4 or 5- 
foot lengths, are very serviceable and in- 
expensive. The number of stakes to each 
pot will depend on the size of the plant, 
but for an average Chrysanthemum of 
the Anemone, Single or Commercial 
types, three stakes should suffice. This 
plant does not look well when too many 
stakes are used. 

A different and easier procedure is in 
order for bench grown material. Arrange 
so that a horizontal wire about 4 to 5 
feet high can be stretched over each row. 
One stake may then be stuek in the 
bench at each plant and tied at the top 
to the wire. To this stake growth may 
be slung from time to time as growth de- 
mands it. 

In order to get a fairly bushy plant, 
terminal growth should be pinched out 
early in June and again late in July. 
This can be considered only as a general 


statement. Much will depend on the type 
or earliness of the varieties grown. By 
pinching terminals | mean that the tips 
of all growth should be severed at a point 
just below the top two leaves. This will 
cause branching from the axils of the 
leaves immediately below. 

Later in summer when pinching has 
been discontinued and flower buds ap 
pear, We must again treat according to 
variety. Where large flowers are wanted, 
what is known as the erown bud of each 
shoot, or the first one that is formed, 
will be retained and all later or terminal 
buds will be rubbed off, thus giving one 
flower to each shoot. If, however, a spray 
is desired, later buds will be allowed to 
remain, while keeping in mind that if 
every bud is left, the flowers cannot be 
so large individually as when a few of 
the buds are rubbed off. 


Amazon Lily. Can there be a gardener 
who does not admire the Amazon Lily 
(Eueharis grandiflora)? The flowers are 
a pure delicate white with perianth of 
thick texture—something that the Daffo- 
dil fancier might crave in a Leedsi va- 
riety. These flowers are sweetly fragrant 
and the plant is so accommodating that it 
ean be made to flower at almost any given 
date. At any rate it ean be flowered twice 
a year. In the warm greenhouse its 
natural time of blooming will be winter. 
The reward in return of flowers will be 
greater when from early September this 
Amaryllid is exposed to full sunshine. 

After flowering, preferably in spring, is 
a good time to make a start. Plant three 
bulbs in a 6-inch pot in a well drained, 
turfy loam. These will flower more 
freely after the pot has become well filled 
with roots, for the Amazon Lily resents 
disturbance. Refrain from watering for 
a few weeks before flowers are desired, 
but do not allow the soil to 
dry that the leaves will die entirely. When 
they show signs of real limpness it will 
be time to give more water. At this stage 
flowers will appear. After flowering give 
ample supplhes of water, and in the case 
of established plants, weekly applications 
of a balanced greenhouse fertilizer or 
liquid farmyard manure. With the latter 
a dusting of superphosphate every month 
‘an be recommended. Thorough syring- 
ing of the plants early in the afternoons 
will keep insect enemies at bay. 

The minimum temperature at which 
this plant can be grown successfully dur- 
ing winter months is 60°, so if one has 
bench space where this temperature can 
be maintained it is a good plan to plant 
the Amazon Lily directly in the bench. 
Forty or fifty bulbs could be planted in a 
space 3 by 4 feet. 
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Fragrant Snowbell 


Styrax obassia, or Fragrant 
Snowbell, has many desirable 
qualities which home gardeners 
seek in a large flowering shrub 
or small tree. Its ultimate height 
is 20 to 30 feet—a most valuable 


feature when garden space 1s 


limited. In May or June, large 
elusters of white bell-like blos 
soms seent the garden. Big, 


rounded leaves of rich green 
clothe the branches. The plants 
may be kept shrubby or trained 
in tree form by timely pruning. 
The native habitat is Japan so 
that this shrub is hardy in the 
North. Styrax is pronounced as 
though it were spelled sty-racks, 
accent on the first svllable. 
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The June Breeze Hill Excitement 


NE must take into aecount war 
() possibilities in looking ahead. No 

one knows, as these words are 
written, whether Uncle Sam, who is 
slowly doubling his fist, will be smiling 
or striking in the month of brides and 
That the world will be smiling 
then is a worth-while hope, even though 
a very faint one. 

It seems quite certain that there will 
be none, or nearly none, of the hysteria 
which twenty years ago suggested that 
we plow up our lawns and plant potatoes. 
We learned better then, and England 
has again taught us, for her lawn-war 
hysteria subsided quite promptly. The 
sound point of view that if we must fight 
we ean fight better with the sight, and 
color and scent of Roses about us is as 
yet in our thinking. In the dedication 


Roses. 


of the 1941 American Rose Annual that 
great botanist, horticulturist, humani- 


tarian, author, Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
wrote: “Now is the time to plant Roses. 
The more terrible the conflicts of men the 
more restful, by contrast, are the quiet 
phenomena and objects of nature. The 
need for the solace of growing things is 
pronounced when troubles convulse the 
world, There is inspiration and comfort 
in a Rose.” 

We are patriotic, then, in considering 

the high-water-mark garden month worth 
while as a help rather than a hindranee 
in the defense effort to 
all committed. 
June is the month of Roses, 
and Breeze Hill is visited then as during 
no other months in the year, we can well 
look at the Queen of Flowers with the 
fullest consideration. 

(It is worth while right here to offer to 
those who read and desire some plants I 


which we are 


Beeause 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


shall mention which are not all in the 


major eatalogues, the information that 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 


Mass., has compiled an admirable list of 
rare plants and sources of them. Thirty- 
tive nurseries are mentioned in this list, 
all of which eare enough for the new and 
fine and rare and old things not com- 
monly current to grow small stocks of 
them. Anyone can apply for this list, 
and I will say preferably with a stamped 
addressed return envelope for the 
answer. ) 

With us the Hybrid Tea Rose proces- 
sion begins with Alezane, and the whole 
month mounts in Rose glory until on the 
second Sunday of June, 1940, there were 
in bloom 357 named varieties, including 
263 bush Roses and 94 climbers, this 
proportion being increased nearly 30 per 
cent a week later. 

It may easily be realized that I hardly 
dare begin to specify varieties in such a 
mass of named fragrant beauty as this. 
I do have preferences, wherefore I men- 
tion as a climber the Australian Nora 
Cuningham in large, semi-double, dainty 
pink; the reddest Rose in the world in 
Seorcher, another Australian, and the 
nearly single Le Reve as almost really a 
French dream of light vellow beauty. 

We have been somewhat excited at 
Breeze Hill about an overlooked pink, 
very double climbing Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose, Harmony, which anyone can enjoy 
who wants to, as I do. Then the Rose for 
which I have a certain responsibility, The 
Doctor, victorious in England because of 
size and fragrance and pink beauty, com- 
ing back again to America under better 
propagation, does show us astonishing and 
different attraction. 

All through June the Polyantha Roses 


keep coming in, and I keep liking them 
better. I had an almost complete failure 
in an endeavor to make an adequate mass 
showing of, the dainty little Fairy Roses, 
but having seen a display of them at the 
Philadelphia Flower Show in Mareh | 
think I will know hereafter how to let 
Rouletti, Tom Thumb and their 
have a chance for the right display. It 
is quite apparent that they must be 
closely set so that the sturdy little bushes 
almost touch each other and are free from 
any nearby Rose competition. They be 
long in any part of the garden not suited 
to size and flamboyant display, but where 
one can stoop and look at them just as he 
enjoys the Trailing Arbutus or other of 
our lovely natives. 

If I may give anybody advice about 
Roses in June, it is that it is the grandest 
time for selection. Visit your friends, 
visit public Rose gardens; find out what 
you want to do in next year’s garden, 
which is always the best garden. See 
how the newer climbing Roses please you, 
and prepare to enjoy some excellent new 
things that are coming along. Don’t be 
afraid to experiment. Take a chance; 
take a dozen chances. The fun of Rose 
growing is in taking chances. You will 
always win something, even if the Roses 
do not all flourish. 

But if there wasn’t a Rose in _ the 
garden June would still be progressively 
floriferous. All the herbaceous things are 
competing for your favor. Some of the 
newer Hemeroeallis or Day-lilies will be 
telling you that they are a new resource 
in garden betterment which in successive 
varieties will give you something not only 
for June but for all the rest of the grow- 
ing vear. You will have Pansies and 
Daisies, Violas, and all the rest of the 


sisters 
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Few owners of little greenhouses will have 
enough plants of the Amazon Lily (Eucharis 
amazonica) to cut vases of blooms, but it is 
very decorative as a cut flower 
T this season, many gardeners are 
so engrossed with outdoor work 
that comparatively few give the 
greenhouse the care it merits. But good 
gardeners must always look ahead. Crops 
that mature at a later date may need 
careful handling at this time. 

Many fall and winter flowers are in the 
nursery stage now and the slightest neg- 
lect will be reflected later. One may 
begin in June to transplant seedlings and 
many of the better known greenhouse 
annuals that are grown as potted plants. 
Repotting of young warmhouse flowering 
subjects that were raised from euttings 
requires attention at the right time. This 
will be when the present pot is not yet 
crowded with time when the 
roots are well through the soil although 
vet with enough scope to forage for their 
needs. So often, repotting or “potting 
on” is done too late. This is one of the 
main reasons for stunted growth in quick 


roots—a 


maturing things, such as annuals and 
biennials. About annuals, a wise old 
gardener once counselled me to “keep 
them soft.” He meant that if they are 


constantly supplied with an ample root 
run in a good soil they will continuously 
inake lush growth, but if starved, a ripen- 
ing and hardening of the stems will set 
in, a condition that can never be 
overcome, 

When potting, | have noticed that many 
gardeners leave the soil around the roots 
too loose. The correct firmness depends 
largely on the structure of the plant with 
which we are dealing. As a rule, plants 
that naturally have rather soft or suecu- 
lent growth should not be potted as firmly 
as strictly woody items. For instance, a 
Christmas Begonia should not be potted 
as firmly as a Chrysanthemum, and the 
latter should not be potted as firm as 
Christmas Heather (Erica melanthera). 
It is of the greatest importance that pot- 
ting soil should be only wet enough to 
crumble or fall apart when we release a 
handful after holding it firmly. Mix just 
enough to do the job in hand. We ean 
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never firm soil that has lain on the potting 
bench for many weeks and that has be- 
¢ome dust dry. 

Greenhouse Chrysanthemums. For 
best results the final potting or benching 
of Chrysanthemums is done in June. Few 
plants respond so well to good treatment. 
When planting for the final time it will 
pay to prepare a specially rich compost. 
Almost a quarter of the whole may be 
well rotted farmyard manure. This is 
about the cheapest and best fertilizer, al- 
though in some sections it may be found 


very advantageous to add _ potash or 
phosphorous to the soil. Finest results 
in the North are obtained from under- 


glass culture, yet it is possible to grow 
good plants outdoors during summer. 
After the final potting the plants may be 
stood on a level site where there is no 
direct shade. 

For the amateur the bench planting 
system is perhaps the most serviceable. 
Space is always a consideration and if 
only for thjs reason, unless one is a 
specialist, | would advise setting aside a 
section where light and air ean be given 
in full. 

A depth of 5 inches of soil will be suf- 
ficient into which the plants may be set 
10 inches apart each way, in the bench 


and if this ean be done during the first 
half of June good results can be ex- 
pected. After planting firmly it is gen- 


erally safer to retrain from watering for 
two days unless the foliage shows signs 
of wilting. This will remove the risk of 
water remaining too long on newly firmed 
soil that may have been slightly too moist 
at planting time. Chrysanthemum roots 
are very sensitive to bad drainage. After 
new growth appears there is little risk of 
overwatering when the drainage is good, 
though too much water may result in 
limp and yellow foliage. 

Some kind of support will be required 
and for those grown in pots bamboo 
stakes are best. Those offered as 
Japanese bamboo, dyed green in 4 or 5- 
foot lengths, are very serviceable and in- 
expensive. The number of stakes to each 
pot will depend on the size of the plant, 
but for an average Chrysanthemum of 
the Anemone, Single or Commercial 
types, three stakes should suffice. This 
plant does not look well when too many 
stakes are used. 

A different and easier procedure is in 
order for bench grown material. Arrange 
so that a horizontal wire about 4 to 5 
feet high can be stretched over each row. 
One stake may then be stuck in the 
bench at each plant and tied at the top 
to the wire. To this stake growth may 
be slung from time to time as growth de- 
mands it. 

In order to get a fairly bushy plant, 
terminal growth should be pinched out 
early in June and again late in July. 
This can be considered only as a general 


statement. Much will depend on the type 
or earliness of the varieties grown. By 
pinching terminals I mean that the tips 
of all growth should be severed at a point 
just below the top two leaves. This will 
cause branching from the axils of the 
leaves immediately below. 

Later in summer when pinching has 
been discontinued and flower buds ap 
pear, we must again treat according to 
variety. Where large flowers are Wanted, 
what is known as the crown bud of each 
shoot, or the first one that is formed, 
will be retained and all later or terminal 
buds will be rubbed off, thus giving one 
flower to each shoot. If, however, a spray 
is desired, later buds will be allowed to 
remain, while keeping in mind that if 
every bud is left, the flowers cannot be 
so large individually as when a few of 
the buds are rubbed off. 


Amazon Lily. Can there be a gardener 
who does not admire the Amazon Lily 
(Euecharis grandiflora)? The flowers are 
a pure delicate white with perianth of 
thick texture—something that the Daffo- 
dil fancier might crave in a Leedsi va- 
riety. These flowers are sweetly fragrant 
and the plant is so accommodating that it 
ean be made to flower at almost any given 
date. At any rate it can be flowered twice 
a year. In the warm greenhouse its 
natural time of blooming will be winter. 
The reward in return of flowers will be 
gcreater when from early September this 
Amaryllid is exposed to full sunshine. 

After flowering, preferably in spring, is 
a good time to make a start. Plant three 
bulbs in a 6-inch pot in a well drained, 
turfy loam. These will flower more 
freely after the pot has become well filled 
with roots, for the Amazon Lily resents 
disturbance. Refrain from watering for 
a few weeks before flowers are desired, 
but do not allow the soil to become so 
dry that the leaves will die entirely. When 
they show signs of real limpness it will 
be time to give more water. At this stage 
flowers will appear. After flowering give 
ample supplies of water, and in the case 
of established plants, weekly applications 
of a balanced greenhouse fertilizer or 
liquid farmyard manure. With the latter 
a dusting of superphosphate every month 
ean be recommended. Thorough syring- 
ing of the plants early in the afternoons 
will keep insect enemies at bay. 

The minimum temperature at which 
this plant can be grown successfully dur- 
ing winter months is 60°, so if one has 
bench where this temperature can 
be maintained it is a good plan to plant 
the Amazon Lily directly in the bench. 
Forty or fifty bulbs could be planted in a 
space 3 by 4 feet. 
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Fragrant Snowbell 


Stvrax obassia, or Fragrant 
Snowbell, has many desirable 
qualities which home gardeners 
seek in a large flowering shrub 
or small tree. Its ultimate height 
is 20 to 30 feet—a most valuable 
feature when garden space is 
limited. In May or June, large 
clusters of white bell-like 
scent the garden. Big, 
rounded leaves of rich green 
clothe the branches. The plants 
may be kept shrubby or trained 
in tree form by timely pruning. 
The native habitat is Japan so 
that this shrub is hardy in the 
North. Styrax is pronounced as 
though it were spelled styv-racks, 
accent on the first svllable. 


blos 
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The June Breeze Hill Excitement 


NE must take into aecount war 

possibilities in looking ahead. No 

one knows, as these words are 
written, whether Uncle Sam, who is 
slowly doubling his fist, will be smiling 
or striking in the month of brides and 
That the world will be smiling 
then is a worth-while hope, even though 
a very faint one. 

It seems quite certain that there will 
be none, or nearly none, of the hysteria 
which twenty years ago suggested that 
we plow up our lawns and plant potatoes. 


Roses. 


We learned better then, and England 
has again taught us, for her lawn-war 


hysteria subsided quite promptly. The 
sound point of view that if we must fight 
we ean fight better with the sight, and 
color and seent of Roses about us is as 
yet in our thinking. In the dedication 
of the 1941 American Rose Annual that 
great botanist, hortieulturist, humani- 
tarian, author, Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
wrote: “Now is the time to plant Roses. 
The more terrible the conflicts of men the 
more restful, by contrast, are the quiet 
phenomena and objects of nature. The 
need for the solace of growing things is 
pronounced when troubles convulse the 
world. There is inspiration and comfort 
in a Rose.” 

We are patriotic, then, in considering 
the high-water-mark garden month worth 
while as a help rather than a hindrance 
in the defense effort to 
all committed. 

Because June is the month of Roses, 
and Breeze Hill is visited then as during 
no other months in the year, we can well 
look at the Queen of Flowers with the 
fullest consideration. 

(It is worth while right here to offer to 
those who read and desire some plants I 


which we are 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


shall mention which are not all in the 
major eatalogues, the information that 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 


Mass., has compiled an admirable list of 
rare plants and sources of them. Thirty- 
tive nurseries are mentioned in this list, 
all of which care enough for the new and 
fine and rare and old things not com- 
monly eurrent to grow small stocks of 
them. Anyone can apply for this list, 
and I will say preferably with a stamped 
addressed return envelope for the 
answer. ) 

With us the Hybrid Tea Rose proces- 
sion begins with Alezane, and the whole 
month mounts in Rose glory until on the 
second Sunday of June, 1940, there were 
in bloom 357 named varieties, including 
263 bush Roses and 94 climbers, this 
proportion being increased nearly 30 per 
cent a week later. 

It may easily be realized that I hardly 
dare begin to specify varieties in such a 
mass of named fragrant beauty as this. 
I do have preferences, wherefore | men- 
tion as a climber the Australian Nora 
Cuningham in large, semi-double, dainty 
pink; the reddest Rose in the world in 
Seorcher, another Australian, and the 
nearly single Le Reve as almost really a 
French dream of light vellow beauty. 

We have been somewhat excited at 
Breeze Hill about an overlooked pink, 
very double climbing Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose, Harmony, which anvone can enjoy 
who wants to, as I do. Then the Rose for 
which I have a certain responsibility, The 
Doctor, victorious in England because of 
size and fragrance and pink beauty, com- 
ing back again to America under better 
propagation, does show us astonishing and 
different attraction. 

All through June the Polyantha Roses 


keep coming in, and I keep liking them 
better. I had an almost complete failure 
in an endeavor to make an adequate mass 
showing of the dainty little Fairy Roses, 
but having seen a display of them at the 
Philadelphia Flower Show in Mareh I 
think I will know hereafter how to let 
Rouletti, Tom Thumb and their sisters 
have a chance for the right display. It 
is quite apparent that they must be 
closely set so that the sturdy little bushes 
almost touch each other and are free from 
any nearby Rose competition. They be 
long in any part of the garden not suited 
to size and flamboyant display, but where 
one can stoop and look at them just as he 
enjoys the Trailing Arbutus or other of 
our lovely natives. 

If I may give anybody advice about 
Roses in June, it is that it is the grandest 
time for Visit vour friends, 
visit publie Rose gardens; find out what 
you want to do in next year’s garden, 
which is always the best garden. See 
how the newer climbing Roses please you, 
and prepare to enjoy some excellent new 
things that are coming along. Don’t be 
afraid to experiment. Take a chance; 
take a dozen chances. The fun of Rose 
growing is in taking chances. You will 
always win something, even if the Roses 
do not all flourish. 

But if there wasn’t a Rose in the 
garden June would still be progressively 
floriferous. All the herbaceous things are 
competing for your favor. Some of the 
newer Hemerocallis or Day-lilies will be 
telling you that they are a new resource 
in garden betterment which in successive 
varieties will give you something not only 
for June but for all the rest of the grow- 
ing vear. You will have and 
Daisies, Violas, and all the rest of the 


selection. 


Pansies 
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Nora Cuningham, a climbing Hybrid 


Tea. puts on a good show of blooms 
at Breeze Hill. Harrisburg, Penna. 


group of June flowers as you prepare for 
them and give them loving nurture. Your 
faults will be apparent, I hope, and it is 
faults breed that June 
is such a valuable find out 
about them. 

My Junes have long been made _ re- 
markable by the beauty of a great plant 
of Chionanthus retusa, the Chinese 
Fringe, which is considerably finer in 
every respect than the more familiar C. 
virginica, | can during the month enjoy 
the flowers of the Liriodendron, as beau- 
tiful as any Lily. 

A Breeze Hill “best” is the group of 
Deutzias which came to me more than 
twenty years ago from John Dunbar, of 
Rochester, who had imported them from 
Lemoine just before Quarantine 37 began 
to be mean. There are four of them of 
particular distinction and quality: Can- 
dida has a cloud of inch-wide white single 
flowers, Magnifiea little toward 
double and is just as strong, while Ele- 
gantissima has pink flowers which are as 
enjoyable as are the different flowers of 
Diseolor. 

There are two plants of the Styrax 
family that add to June thrills. I find 
ene of my notebooks mentioning that 
about the second Sunday in June, Styrax 
japonica was a fine tree, from the close- 
set twigs of which hung “a million white 
bells.” Another Styrax, S. obassia, has 
much larger flowers and exceedingly rich 
and attractive foliage. It is charming. 

If I weren’t a Rose crank I suppose | 
would be a Mockorange erank, for the 
Philadelphus genus engages me deeply. 
It begins at Breeze Hill with P. sehrenki 
jacki, the flowers of which are not ex- 
traordinary, though the earliness is. Then 
comes the considerable list of species, in- 
cluding among others P. purpuraseens, 
which has a little purple blotch at the 
base of each petal and which exhales the 
odor of Sweet Peas. The most popular 
Philadelphus is given specific rank as P. 


because successes 


month to 


goes a 
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virginalis, but the nurserymen eal] it 
“Virginal,” and I am telling my Mock- 
orange friends that it ean be reproduced 
from seed, making even better plants— 
that is, better-shaped plants. 

Lemoine’s wizard touch, using a 
Colorado species as a base, brought a list 
of named varieties that run the Phila- 
delphus season almost through the month 
of June, giving us superb sorts. Thus 
Banniere makes a great bush, rounded, 
and covered for weeks with lovely semi- 
double flowers. Glacier is white and with 
flowers in little close-set racemes, and 
Avalanehe behaves about the same way. 





I won’t name all the dozen or more that 
we have at Breeze Hill, except to say that 
Belle Etoile, which isn't quite hardy 
freezing sometimes so that you lose most 
of one year’s bloom crop, is another 
Mockorange with a purple blotch an 
with the lovely fragrance of the Gardenia 
so that I just couldn't be without it 

So the month of June works fhroug 
with a most enjoyable floral excitement 
The garden-maker’s notebook should bi 
full of memoranda of the things he want 
and those he doesn’t want. He should bx 
Visiting anywhere, everywhere, to see hoy 
other people are being treated in June 





| Birds and Butterflies 
Number 2 in a Series 


By MarcaretT McCKENNY 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 


LL through June, the  Rose- 

breasted Grosbeak’s tuneful 
warble rings out in the garden. The 
notes are like those of the Robin, 
but softer and more flute-like, and 
with a tender undertone. 

The male Grosbeak is nearly all 
black above with flashing white tail 
and wing marks, while on his pure 
white breast is a glowing patch of 
rose-red. The female is a demure, 
brown, sparrowlike bird, streaked 
darker brown below. Grosbeaks have 
large powerful beaks which enable 
them to crack hard seeds. 

A pair of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
gives invaluable aid in the garden by 
destroying caterpillars of gypsy and 
tussock moths. They also eat locusts, 
crickets, beetles and their larvae, and 
will clear the vegetable patch of 
potato bugs. 

The little brown female builds a 
rather loosely woven nest at medium 
heights in the shrubbery, often in an 
Elderberry bush where there is read- 
ily available food. The male is a 
solicitous helpmate and even assists in 
incubation, singing softly as he sits 
on the eggs. 


2/3 natural size 








Sketches by 





Grenville Scott 
Male Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
36 natural size 


The Cabbage Worm Butterfly 


HE Cabbage Worm Butterfly 

was brought here from abroad in 
the middle of the last century, and 
has now spread far and wide, becom- 
ing one of our commonest butterflies. 
The wings are white with vellowish 
under surfaces and have an expanse 
of 2 inches. The male has one black 
dot on each wing; the female has an 
additional dot on the fore wings. 

Harboring safely all winter in 
chrysalids attached to the side of the 
house or some other safe place, the 
butterflies emerge early in the spring. 
Their care-free life-span is about two 
weeks, and during that time they flit | 
from flower to flower sipping nectar. 
The female lays her tiny yellowish 
eggs on plants of the Mustard | 
Family. gluing them tight to the | 
foliage. The larvae, smooth, little sil- | 
very green caterpillars, soon appear, 
eating the tender voung leaves vora- 
ciously. Their color so camouflages 
them that they are hard for human 
eves to detect, but such birds as the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, the 
and Chipping Sparrows do valiant 
work in combating them. 

There are several 
the season, the larvae eausing much 
damage to crops of cabbages, broe- 
coli, cauliflowers and turnips. 


Song 


broods during 

















Let’s Make 


Potpourri 


By ROSETTA E. CLARKSON 


Author of “Green 


F you have one Rose bush and even 
a few other flowers, you have the 
makings of a potpourri. You are 
particularly fortunate if you have any 
of the Roses which keep their fragrance, 
delicate and lovely, when dried: the large 
Cabbage or Provence Rose (Rosa _ cen- 
tifolia) which, true to its name, has at 
least 100 petals of a rich pink hue; the 
red Provence, large and fragrant 
with deep crimson petals; and the lovely 
deep pink Damask Rose (Rosa damas- 
cena). The petals of the “Apothecaries” 
Rose (Rosa galliea) searecely give out 
their wonderful fragrance until they are 
dried. 
Many varieties of the Damask Rose find 


also 


their way to potpourri jars. For in- 
stance, there is the Kazanlik (Rosa da- 
mascena trigintipetala), long grown in 
the Balkans for making attar of roses, 
Marie Louise, Mme. Hardy, Proftesseur 


Perrot, all of these in’ varying 
Then there are the Hy- 
Chateau de Clos 
Etoile de 


Emile 
shades of pink. 
brid Tea Roses, the red 
Vougeot, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Hollande—all suitable kinds. 

From the sunniest spot in the garden 
gather your Roses, for they will be lavish 
with their sweet perfume. Do this on 
a dry day, before the sun is so high that 
it has drawn out of the petals much of 
the essential oil on which the fragrance 
depends. Choose freshly opened flowers, 
not those rain soaked or almost ready to 
fall with most of their fragrance and 
vitality gone. Pull off the petals from 
the flowers, spread them on a window 
sereen covered with cheesecloth and ele- 
vated so that the air will circulate. Set 
up the screen in a room with cross ventila 
tion and little sun, so as to preserve the 
color of the petals and to dry them 
quickly, thus preventing mold. 

If vou do not have much space, do not 
dry so many that they will have to be 
crowded on the cloth. Keep the shades 
of color separate so that you can com- 
bine them later for color potpourris. In 
four or five days, depending on the 
weather, the petals should be “ehip dry,” 
that is, like fresh corn flakes. Store each 
shade by itself in a tightly closed eon- 
tainer away from the sun, and add to 
them all summer. This will make your 
“stock.” 

Your first step in making any 
pourri from your stock is to add a 
“fixative,” material to absorb and 
help retard the evaporation of the fra- 
grant essential oils which are so volatile. 
Otherwise the fragrance will not last. 
The least expensive fixatives,. and most 
widely used, are gum benzoin sumatra 
and orris root. Both should be obtained 


pot- 


some 


Enchantment” 


in crushed form, 
not powdered, as 
the powdered form 
will give a cloudy 


appearance to the 
potpourri and to 
the container. One 
heaping table- 


spoonful of fixative 
to one quart of 
petals is a 
rule. 

It is customary 
to put in a mixture 
of crushed 
a heaping tablespoonful to one quart of 


rood 


screen. 


spices, 


petals. Those used are nutmeg, mace, 
cloves, cinnamon, allspice, anise, cori 
ander, cardamom. Other fragrant addi- 
tions are angelica and vetiver roots, 


tonquin and vanilla beans. You will also 
like dried orange, lemon and _ tangerine 
skins, with the pith carefully removed, 
stuck with and eut into bits. 

Few flowers except lavender and Roses 
have any fragranee when dried, but vou 
may gather together the whole 
color into your potpourri, stripping the 
petals at their freshest, then dry and 
store the colors separately, adding fixa- 
tives and spices as with Roses. From 
these, for instance, you might make a 
“spectrum potpourri” of red (Bergamot, 
Peony, Paul’s Searlet), (Calen- 
dula, Nasturtium, vellow 
(Roses, Primroses), green (leaves), blue 
(Cornflower, Aconite, Larkspur), violet 
(Peppermint flower heads, Violets). 

To the Rose and other flower mixtures, 
vou may add oils which, along with the 
fixatives, can be bought at the drug store. 
The oils used are patchouli, bergamot, 
rose geranium, eucalyptus, rosemary, pep- 
permint, lemon rhodium. 
but a few drops and, in any one mix- 
ture, only a few oils and with diseretion 
so that no one oil will dominate. 

A potpourri of herb flowers and leaves 
alone is delightfully aromatie, simply 
your herb garden concentrated in a bowl. 
You need add only the fixative but you 
may like a little of the spice mixture, too. 
Herbs I have used this way are leaves of 
basil, apple mint, orange mint, lemon ver- 
bena, rosemary, lavender eotton, sweet 
marjoram, sweet mugwort, southernwood, 
lemon thyme, sweet woodruff and the 
rround seeds of anise, coriander, fennel. 
For color I add petals of the clove earna- 
tion, orange tansy buttons, red bergamot, 
varrow, both red and vellow, blue borage, 
purplish perennial marjoram, lavender 
flowers. Lavender alone is lovely but too 
much in any mixture dominates the whole 
jar and so should be used sparingly. 


cloves, 


season s 


orange 
Coreopsis a 


verbena, Use 


shown, until there 





Dry the flower petals for potpourris on a cloth-covered window 
Keep the di 


containers, as 


fferent colors separate and store them in 


I is enough stock 


Now, for several of my favorite pot- 
pourri recipes: 

I. 1 quart of mixed red and deep pink 
rose petals; 1 pint of lemon balm and lemon 
verbena leaves; 1 pint of rose and skeleton 
leaf geraniums; a handful of rosemary 
leaves; a heaping tablespoonful of small 
bits of dried orange peel stuck with cloves; 
6 drops each of oils of bergamot, rosemary, 
lemon verbena, rhodium; 14 heaping table- 
spoonfuls of crushed spice mixture (cinna- 
mon, mace, nutmeg, 
mom seeds, ginger root); 2 
of gum benzoin sumatra 
mixed and crushed; 1 
finely cut up vetiver root. 

Il. 1 quart rose petals; 1 heaping table- 
spoonful spice mixture (nutmeg, cinnamon, 


cloves, allspice, carda- 
tablespoonfuls 
and orris root 


tablespoonful of 


allspice, mace, cloves); 1 heaping table- 
spoonful of crushed orris root; 3 drops 


eucalyptus oil: 5 drops peppermint oil; ] 
tablespoonful lavender flowers. 

ITI. 1 quart rose petals; 4 pint lavender 
flowers; | teaspoonful crushed anise seed; 
1 tablespoonful crushed mixture 
cinnamon, nutmeg); 1 tablespoonful 
gu benzoin: 5 drops each oils of jasmin, 
rose geranium, patchouli, rosemary. 


spice 


{ eloy es, 


IV. A 16th century pungent, refreshing 
mixture: 1 pint each of leaves of pepper- 
mint, thyme (any varieties), lavender 
flowers; 2 tablespoonfuls of crushed cara- 
way seed; 1 tablespoonful spice mixture 
(cloves, coriander, nutmeg); 1 tablespoon- 


ful crushed gum benzoin sumatra. 


Store the finished potpourri in a tightly 
closed container and set it out of the sun, 


turning it over twice a week for six 
weeks while the odors blend. After this 
minimum time for blending, empty the 


potpourri into a deep pan, stir the mix- 
ture thoroughly, and fill your containers, 
being sure some of the fixative and spices 
are in Six months or a year 
later the rawness will have gone from the 
mixture and as time your pot- 
pourri will be more and more of a delight. 

For containers you have many choices. 
In early days in New England beautiful 
rose jars arrived by way of the clipper 
ships, mostly of oriental origin. You may 
have such a jar, characterized by its two 
covers, one of them perforated, one solid. 


each jar. 


Passes, 
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Old had 


double covers. In the 


rose jars 
left hand illustration, 
the jar at lower left 
is Coalport china, 
the very old one at 
Sat- 
pot- 


lower right is 


suma. Above, 
pourri was aged a 
year in the black jar 
before being used to 


fill erystal containers 





It may still contain the original rose 
petals mixed with spice and salt and 
bleached by the latter ingredient. If so, 
you have a prize for ever and ever, but 
if the jar is empty, it will be the con- 
tainer for part of your new potpourri. 
If your potpourri is colorful, it will be 
lovely in glass containers. I like best the 
wide mouth squatty bottles made for lo- 
tions and bath salts. To decorate these, 
press colorful flowers, Hollyhoeks, Pan- 
Geraniums. Then when they are 
dry, paste them on the inside of the glass 
with white of egg, a transparent glue. 


sles, 


Southern California Garden Tips 


OW that the most prolifie spring 
bloom has passed there is much 
to be done. Plants that have fin- 
should be removed at once so the 
freshness of the garden can be preserved. 

Pull up Stoeks, ripened toliage of 
bulbs, Sweet Alyssum, wild flowers, Lark- 
spur, Sweet Peas, Virginian Stock, an- 
nual Poppies and Eschseholtzia whieh, 
when tops are dry, will break off leaving 
their strong tap roots in the ground for 
renewed growth when and if they have 
ample moisture. It is, though, more sat- 
istactory to let them go dry in summer 
as the flowers would be so much interior 
to those of springtime. 

These early bloomers should be replaced 
with seedlings of late Aster, Petunia, 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Portulaca, Amaranthus, 
Seabiosa, Lobelia and Aretotis. 

The gardener with forethought and 
luck already has this or at least similar 
revamping material. Otherwise, our 
friend nurseryman is prepared to help 
out. Then, seed of quick growers can be 
sown tor the needed extras for filling in. 

Hydrangeas are a gorgeous sight! Give 
much water at the roots and a heavy 
muleh to make the flowers more lasting. 
Shades of pink are most common, but 
lovely blues can be had by digging alum 
around the bases of the plants not too 
near the stem. This shrub always does 
best in shade. 

Carnations are now going dormant. 
Trim back somewhat and keep dryer for 


ished 
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By Mary C. SHAW 


a while till growth starts again. Their 
lovely little cousins, certain of the newer, 
named, perennial Dianthus such = as 
Beatrix and Ruth Elaine, will earry on 
for the Pink Family. All of these revel 
in light sandy soil and half-days of hot 
sunshine. 

Fuchsias should be blossoming freely if 
given shade and plenty of moisture. A 
heavy mulch helps lots and to make the 
atmosphere more humid give Fuchsias a 
gentle early-morning bath from the hose. 
A portly green worm may eat both buds 
and leaves. Any good spray for “chew- 
ers” will fix him! 

Jacaranda trees with their very large 
fern-like foliage and great bunches of 
vivid blue flowers are so beautiful this 
month. If you would have a Jacaranda 
please remember that this tree from 
Brazil cannot endure without injury many 
degrees of frost. 

Just beginning its most profuse flow- 
ering is the everblooming Acacia known 
as A. floribunda. Even without blossoms 
it is a fine shade tree with graceful habit 
and foliage. The golden flowers have a 
delightful fragranee and are lovely for 
cutting. 

Many shrubs start their season about 
June first—pink and white Abelias, blue 
Plumbago, Hibiseus in red, white, pink, 


apricot and orange, Escallonia red or 
pink, Bottle Brushes in various reds, 
white or orchid Callistemon, Spanish 


Broom and yellow flowered Hypericum. 


For 
Agapanthus 
deep or light 
having large 


cool effects in the garden try 
with tall umbels of white, 
blue flowers, Aster frikarti 
lavender daisies through a 
long season, and the Erigerons. These 
have azure-blue or tiny pale-pink and 
white blossoms, the latter being a trail- 
ing ground cover very satisfactory in 
partial shade. 

Watch Geraniums for bud worms. 
They hatch among the small buds and 
presently the whole blossom-eluster is 
ruined! Use arsenic spray and an oil 
emulsion to destroy both eggs and worms. 

Tuberous Begonias are growing tast. 
Feed once a month with a small dose of 
balanced plant food. Do not overwater, 
but give a misty spray early in the day to 
make the air more moist. These plants do 
best with morning sun, only, and out of 
wind or drafts. 

Sow in the open ground seed of Cocks- 
comb, double Coreopsis, French Mari- 
gold, Stoek, Mexican Sunflower and Sear- 
let Flax. 

In flats start Carnations, Salvia, 
Columbine, Statice, Dianthus and Ger 
bera, and various other perennials for 
transplanting into permanent quarters 
this fall. 

June is the best month for setting new 
Iris or dividing old ones. Beeause of our 
dry conditions one can rely upon Irises 
being quite healthy, and doing well with 
but very little care. And what flowers 
(Continued on page 309) 











Will Feeding Check Rose Black Spot? 


T has been asked if black spot can be 

controlled by scientifie feeding. At 

present there is no definite answer 
to that question, but some observations 
may safely be made which will be help- 
ful to all who grow Roses: 
only healthy vigorous stock; (2) Main- 
taining plants in a healthy condition; 
(3) Feeding potash—all will aid in the 
eontrol of black spot. 

1. Not all plants put on the market 
are strong. Just as a well, healthy per- 
son resists disease so a strong healthy 
plant will do it. You may pay more for 
a good plant but you are well repaid 
for doing so. Too many persons who 
buy Roses want them to bloom freely the 
first vear. Fertilizing and foreing Roses 
the first year is probably a mistake. A 


Rose bush needs to build up a good 
framework and structure the first year 
so as to perform well in succeeding 
years. 

9 


2. Once the vigor of a Rose bush has 
been demonstrated and built up it should 
be maintained. That means good cul- 
ture, thorough spraying, fertilizing and 
general care. It is as important to main- 
tain healthy plants as it is to build them 
up in the first place. 

3. Perhaps the best statement about 
fertilizing, including the feeding of pot- 
ash, is contained in a letter from Prot. 
S. C. Hubbard of Massachusetts State 
College. He says: 

‘‘T am of the opinion that feeding 
will, within limits, control the suscepti- 
bility of a plant to disease. <All com- 
mercial growers recognize the faet that 
healthy, vigorous growth is obtained only 
by the proper use of correct nutrients. 
Strong vigorous plants are much more 
resistant to fungus and other pathologi- 
cal troubles than are the weak, half- 
starved ones or those which have had 
excessive amounts of nitrogen. 

‘*Pungus diseases generally, and black 
spot in particular, seem to develop better 
on plants having cell walls which are 
not as strong as they might be. Potash, 
of course, tends to make for strong heavy 
cell structure. 

‘*Mildew can be very effectively re- 
duced by applications of sulphur dust 
or other fungicides, but an abundance 
of potash seems to make the plant much 
more resistant. 

‘*Of course, I do not believe that feed- 
ing will ever eliminate the necessity of 
fungicides, but it might mean less fre- 
quent applications. ’’ 

Potash may be applied to Roses in 
various forms. Canadian hardwood 
ashes, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, and potassium nitrate are all 
forms in use. As to which form to 
choose probably some trial may be neces- 
sary but only a small amount is needed. 
Two applications annually and those in 
quite moderate amounts will be enough, 
using about a tablespoonful to 
plant. 


The Secretary’s Comment. Being of 
an argumentative nature, I wish to carry 


re 


each 


(1) Buying. 


the discussion of black spot a bit further. 
Being of sound body will not prevent 
children in general from having mumps, 
measles, ete., but may help them to 
recover more quickly from the effects 
thereof. However, I believe it is an 
accredited and recognized fact that some 
persons seem to be immune to certain 
specific diseases or to be less severely 
affected. 

In the plant world emphasis is now be- 
ing placed on disedse-resistant types. 
This is being done with Snapdragons and 
China Asters. The Lily specialists recog- 
nize certain varieties as resistant to the 
effects of mosaic. 

One must, of admit that a 
healthy strong Rose bush will recover 
more quickly than a weak one. Com- 
parative immunity to black spot ean and 
must be bred into the which the 
next generation of gardeners will grow 
in their gardens. 


course, 


Roses 


A ten-minute walk in any large nurs- 
ery or in our garden [Elizabeth Park, 
Harttord| where some 500 varieties of 
Roses are grown under similar condi- 
tions of soil and culture should be suffi- 
cient to convince the most apathetic in- 


dividual that certain Roses are mueh 
more susceptible to black spot than 
others. It is commonly conceded that 


the problem of blaek spot on varden 
Roses has greatly increased since Mons. 





This is the rare and famous blue Amaryllis 
(Hippeastrum procerum) which grows wild 
only in a small section of granite cliffs in 
the Organ Mountains near Rio de Janeiro. 
and so far as is known has never been kept 
alive after flowering under cultivation. The 
flowers rise from the top of a long neck 
which stands 20 inches above the bulb itself. 
This specimen bloomed recently at the New 
York Botanical Garden 


Pernet-Ducher introduced the strain 
commonly referred to as Pernetiana. 
This strain not only gave Hybrid Teas 
the gorgeous color of the Austrian Cop- 
per but also bad foliage habits. 

In most gardens the yellow Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet is among the most 
difficult to keep in good foliage through- 
out the season. Almost equal a subjeet 
to defoliation are Etoile de Feu. Me- 
Gredy’s Pride, Padre, Essence, Mme. 
Marcel Delaney, Roslyn and Golden Rap- 
ture. At the other end of the seale sev- 
eral varieties are almost entirely free 
from defoliation due to black spot. Some 
of these are Susanne Louise, a Hybrid 


Gigantea; Dainty Maid, Donald Prior, 
both Floribundas; Miss America, Poin- 
settia, Mrs. Charles Bell, Mrs. Aaron 


Ward, Etoile de Hollande, Little Beauty, 
Radiance, Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller 
and MeGredy’s Pink. Slightly 
susceptible are Sterling, W arrawee, 
Charles K. Douglas, Queen Mary, Mrs. 
Sam MeGredy, MeGredy’s Sunset, Crim- 
son Glory and Golden Dawn. 

land Rose Society News Letter. 
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New Eng- 


Hearts-Bursting- 
With-Love 


Mary Meek Arkeson, ( Va.) 


ALONG the Blue Ridge and its foothills 
4 and all through the Appalachians, 
grows a slender native shrub which 
should be given much more attention by 
American gardeners. It is KEuonymus 
americanus, called Strawberry-Bush in 
some sections of the country. It is also 
known as Green Twig, because its slender 
branches are bright green in winter, some- 
times as Bittersweet Bush and also as 
Brook Euonymus. But the natives of the 
Great Smoky Mountains have the most 
poetic and most descriptive name for its 
bright berries. They eall it “Hearts 
bursting-with-love.” 

Kuonymus americanus, as it grows in 
my woodland garden, forms an upright 
bush 4 or 5 feet high in good soil, with 
slender green branches and _ attractive 
foliage. The greenish-white blossoms, set 
against the darker June, are 
beautiful but not showy. Late in Sep 
tember the bush is covered with dark red 
seedpods, not unlike small strawberries 
(or hearts), and about the time the leaves 
fall, these split widely open to show four 
or five very bright shiny orange-colored 
seeds within. 


leaves in 


The bush seems hung with 
jewels, and makes a richly glowing spot 
in the autumn woodland. 

This shrub will grow in any rich, slight- 
ly acid soil in partial shade. It 
lent for naturalizing among 
where the muleh of leaves 
cround cool in summer. It also makes a 
planting for shady along 
steep woodland paths and by the stream- 
side, yet it will do equally well in shady 
corners of the yard where few other 
shrubs would flourish. The botanists give 
its range as from southern New York to 
Nebraska and _ Illinois, and south to 
Florida and Texas. It makes a valuable 
addition to any shrubbery garden. 


is excel- 
Dogwoods, 
will keep the 
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OOK publishers continue to pro- 
duce, for our enjoyment and en- 
lightenment, a full crop of garden 


books. One of the most important of 
the year heads our list this month— 
Bailey’s new “Hortus,” a monumental 


volume of lasting value and usefulness. 


A Third Edition of Hortus! 


HORTUS SECOND Compiled by L. H. 
Bailey and "Ethel Zoe Bailey. 778 
pages. Macmillan, N. Y. C. $12. 


“Hortus” first appeared in 1930, was 
reprinted in 1935 and now appears in its 
third incarnation. “Hortus Second” is 
not a reprint but a new work. The 
original edition listed alphabetically the 
cultivated plants in North America, giv- 
ing deseription, plant family, habitat and 
varieties. In five years it was necessary 
to add a large supplement to cover the 
plants added to our gardens and green- 
houses during the period from 1930 to 
1935. “Hortus Second” registers all the 
species and botanical varieties now avail- 
able to growers. 

Each plant in the present volume is 
briefly described with correct botanical 
and common names, notes on eulture and 
propagation, ete. Such a list is invalu- 
able to amateur and professional garden- 
ers, to propagators, landscape architects, 
botanists, teachers, students, horticultural 
writers and lecturers. 

Plant lovers owe a great debt to Dr. 
Bailey for his many contributions to hor- 
ticultural literature but none greater than 
that which is his due for the production 
of “Hortus.” 


, 


A Guide to Tree Care 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, by P. P. 
Pirone. Illus. 422 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. C. $4.50. 


The author of this very timely and 
authoritative book is a plant pathologist 
at Rutgers University and is, therefore, 
ably equipped to inform the publie on 
the planting, transplanting, care, culti- 
vation and preservation of our trees. 

Part I of the book is devoted to gen- 
eral maintenance practices including soil 
conditions, transplanting, fertilizing, 
pruning, treating of wounds and cavities, 
bracing and eabling, and a chapter on 
trees suitable for streets and roadsides. 
Among these are ineluded such noble 
species as the Oak, Maple, Elm, Plane 
and Horsechestnut. Others of interest 
are the Tulip, Sweet Gum, Hackberry 
and Linden. 

In Part Il, Mr. Pirone takes up the 
subject of specifie abnormalities of trees. 
The opening chapter is on diagnosis of 
tree troubles and there are others on 
injuries, insect control, diseases, ete. The 
closing chapter deals with diseases and 
insect pests attacking specifie trees and 
this is perhaps the section which will 
prove of greatest value to the grower. 

Trees used for street and roadside 
planting are listed alphabetically with 
the diseases and pests common to each, 
their cause and control. 

The book is freely 


illustrated with 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


photographs of trees, leaves, sections of 
bark and other parts suffering from ab- 
normalities and with enlargements of 
plant pests, such as the dreaded elm bark 
beetle, the cynthia moth which, in its 
larval stage attacks the foliage of the 
Tree of Heaven, the taxus weevil and 
others. The various fungus diseases are 
also illustrated, seales, winter injuries 
and many tree abnormalities. 


Plant Science Translated for Home 
Gardeners 

SCIENCE IN THE GARDEN by H. 

Britton Logan and Jean-Marie Putnam. 

255 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., N. Y. C. $2.50. 


Jith so many amateur gardeners read- 
Wit! , ateur gardeners read 
all the 


ing up on scientific wonders of 








Trees suffer when soil is filled in over the 
roots. This can be prevented by using a 
system of tile drains, imbedded in gravel or 
stones, and radiating from a well built 
around the trunk. Side view above shows 
A, the dry well; B, ground tile; C, upright 
bell tiles. Air view is below. From Mainte- 
nance of Shade and Ornamental Trees.” by 
Pirone. Courtesy Oxford University Press 
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gardening, this new book on the subject 
is most timely. It is aimed at the hom: 
gardener, the man or woman who ij 
interested in all horticultural progres 
and who wants to know how science ea 
be practically helpful in actual growing 
Then, too, there are chapters directe: 
especially to those who enjoy scientifi 
experimentation for its own sake. 

One of the less dramatic but mos 
practical chapters is entitled The Twelve 
Year Bed which tells how to build ; 
garden bed which will last for years 
After the original work is done, the up 
keep consists of an annual application 0! 
well-rotted mature or leaf mold mulch, 
together with routine fertilization. Othe: 
very practical discussions concern seed- 


lings, rooting cuttings, pruning and 
mulching. 
m . . " 
The more sensational sections of the 
work deal with vitamin B,, colehicine, 


parthenoecarpy, chemical acceleration of 
seed germination and soilless gardening. 
The authors, however, have refrained 
from extravagant claims for the results 
obtained by these revolutionary practices. 

The closing chapter gives a series of 
ten experiments which may be conducted 
by the amateur on light effeets on plant 
growth, colchicine, plant nutrients, treat- 
ment of seeds with chemicals and other 
subjects. 


Gardening in a Light Vein 
WHO’S ZOO IN THE GARDEN by 


Charles Palmer, Jean-Marie Putnam. 
Illustrated by Lynette Arouni. 128 


pages. The Greystone Press, N. Y. C. 
$1.50. 


These two authors with their accom- 
panying illustrator did an exeellent job 
in their first collaboration, “Gardening 
for Fun in California.” 

The present volume is less pretentious, 
less informative but no less smart and 
up to date. “‘Who’s Zoo in the Garden” 
is designed for those who love parlor 
games and who also love plants. It is 
a series of charades in drawings, verses 
and prose. First appears an amusing 
‘-artoon—and each one of the series is 
really funny. Facing this comes a puzzle- 
verse. From these two the agile-minded 
victim must try to guess the plant which 
is suggested. Each plant ineludes the 
name of bird, beast or insect: the Tiger 
Lily, Horse Chestnut, Pigweed, ete. The 
facing pages following each cartoon and 
verse give a drawing of the plant named 
and a few paragraphs of legend, lore 
and practical information about each. The 
prose is by Jean-Marie Putnam; the 
drawings, of course, by Lynette Arouni 
and the verses by Charles Palmer. 


Greenhouse Without Artificial Heat 


WINTER FLOWERS IN THE SUN- 
HEATED PIT by Kathryn S. Taylor 
and Edith W. Gregg. Illus. 294 pages. 
Scribner's, N. Y. C. $3.50. 


What a boon this book will be to all 
those gardeners who have yearned for a 
greenhouse but to whom the problem of 
heating it offered insurmountable dliffi- 
culties. These unheated, glass-topped 
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CONSTRUCT SEED BED-~ 
FILL WITH A LARGE 

WHEELBARROW LOAD OF SAND 
AND A LOAD OF LEAF- 
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CULTIVATE 
DEEPLY—( 8” 
AT LEAST) USE 
NO MANURE 
OR CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 
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Seeds of perennials are best sown at 
perennial seeds are shown above. 


by Roy E. Biles. 


pits—much used in Great Britain—offer 
a fair substitute for a cool house. Mrs. 
Taylor’s pit, a detailed plan of which is 
appended, is located in Massachusetts so 
we may feel safe in pit gardening even 
in northern sections. 

The natural color photograph used as 
jacket and frontispiece for this book is 
a riot of color with Primulas, English 
Daisies, Myosotis and Pansies trying to 
outbloom each other. Such a picture is 
sure to fire the ambition of the would-be 
pit gardener. Among the many excellent 
black and white photogravures of a more 
practical nature, however, are pictures of 
the insulating pads, and bags of leaves 
with which the exposed glass portion of 
the pit must be banked on winter nights 
or in cloudy cold weather. Naturally the 
manipulation of these straw mats and 
other materials for “bundling” is pretty 
much a full time job in cold weather. 
That is to say, the sun must be let in on 
good days and the pit must be snugly 
closed against frost before dusk in bitter 
weather. Then there is the matter of ven- 
tilation which controls the temperature 
of the pit, just as it does in a real 
greenhouse, but more so. 

It is possible to leave the pit for an 
occasional day or week-end by closing it 
up tight and putting the insulation over 
the glass. This is a distinct advantage 
over a heated greenhouse with an inde- 
pendent heating system. Incidentally, 
we have found that our lean-to green- 
house heated from the house heating sys- 
tem can be left with impunity for several 
days. The authors advise this type of 


heating in their chapter on _ lean-to 
greenhouses, for they discuss these 


briefly also. 
One of the most interesting chapters in 


COVER SOIL WITH 
WET BURLAP UNTIL 
SEEDS ARE UR. 
DO ALL WATERING 
THROUGH BURLAP. 
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MARK ROWS PLANT SMALL 


BEFORE 
PLANTING THE 
SEEDS, WATER 

UNTIL GROUND 1S 
SOAKED 8” DEEP- 


WITH LATH. 
USE SEEDS 
SPARINGLY 
PLACE LARGE 
SEEDS BY HAND, 


SEEDS DIRECT 
FROM PACKAGE OR 
MIX VERY SMALL 
SEEDS WITH 
SAND iF DESIRED. 
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IN ABOUT 10 DAYS REMOVE 
BURLAP AND USE ROLLER SCREEN 
OF MUSLIN OVER TOP-— SCREEN 
WEST AND SOUTH SIDE OF FRAME. 


AFTER PLANTS 
HAVE 3 OR 4 
FULL LEAVES 
TRANSPLANT IN 
ROWS 12” APART 
AND EACH PLANT 
6” TO 8” DISTANT. 
THEN HARDEN TO 
SUN‘S FORCE BY 
COVERING WITH 
A LATH SCREEN 
FOR 5 TO 7 WEEKS. 








this season. Steps to follow in sowing 


From “The Complete Book of Garden Magic,” 
Courtesy of J. G. Ferguson 


the book—to this reviewer at least—was 
the one on the origin and development of 
the greenhouse. Beginning with the 
cucumbers of the Emperor Tiberius 
forced in a basket of dung covered with 
thin plates of tale, the history of foreing 
plants is traced from the orangeries of 
Europe to the early manure-heated pits 
and greenhouses heated by hot air flues. 
There are several interesting drawings 
copied from early horticultural works 
showing the methods used for construe- 
tion and heating. 

The authors of this book are enthusi- 
astic, practical winter gardeners whose 
pits are of supreme interest to them. 
They are, therefore, well equipped to 
preach the doctrine of pit gardening to 
the uninitiated and to tell of its joys and 
hazards. 

An alphatbetical tabular list of pit and 
greenhouse plant material gives season 
of bloom, soil mixture, methods of propa- 
gation and special cultural notes; and 
another list groups plants according to 
their preferred potting mixtures. An 
appendix gives approximate costs of pits 
and greenhouses of the lean-to type. 
These are moderate enough running from 
$200 to about $275. 


This Is How to Do It 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN 
MAGIC by Roy E. Biles. Illus. 307 
pages. J. G. Ferguson, Chicago. $3. 


“The Book of Garden Magie” bas been 
almost a life-work with Mr. Biles. The 
first edition was a loose-leaf notebook 
affair, much less comprehensive than the 
second. And now we have it fullv bound, 
even more profusely illustrated and sub- 






stantially amplified so that the word 
“complete” is well added to its title. 

One of the chief features of this par- 
ticular work on all phases of home gar- 
dening is the way in which Mr. Biles ac- 
companies his text with line .drawings 
showing the reader just what to do and 
how to do it. These drawings, most of 
them by Jos. E. Ebertz, are gotten up 
rather like the little comie or adventure 
strips in the daily papers. Each picture 
tells its own story with the aid of a 
word or two. Planting charts, lists and 
tables are also seattered liberally through 
the book. 

This book is designed to give the be- 
ginner all the information he needs about 
every type of garden activity. Of course, 
that is a large order but Mr. Biles has 
done pretty well in filling it. Those 
amateurs who want explicit, simply ex- 
pressed data, with nothing left to the 
imagination of the reader, will find it 
here. There is even a chapter on flower 
arrangement and of course one on soilless 
gardening, and a month by month eal- 
endar of gardening activities. 


Vegetables and fruits are dealt with 
as are greenhouses, window boxes and 


house plants and the important groups 
of plant material. 

Several full page plates in natural 
color have been added to this edition and 
these brighten it up considerably and 
give the gardener a target to shoot at, 
as they inelude colorful borders, velvety 
lawns, and shrub and evergreen plantings. 


Annual Report on Amaryllis 


HERBERTIA 1940, Vol. 7. Edited by 
Hamilton P. Traub. Illus. 242 pages. 
The American Amaryllis Society, Or- 
lando, Fla. $3.25. 


This year book of the American Am- 
aryllis Society is dedicated to Latin 
America “particularly to those who, in 
the past and present, have been or are 
devoted to the Amaryllids of South and 
Central America, the West Indies and 
Mexico.” 

The opening article by Dr. R. A. 
Philippi of the National Museum of Nat- 
ural Science, Santiago, Chili, is the biog- 
raphy of Dr. Rodulfo Amando Philippi, 
1808 to 1904, who, as Director of the Na- 
tional Museum of Chile, explored a great 
part of the country, his principal journey 
being a trip to the Desert of Atacama in 
1854. The author of the biography is 
the grandson of the great botanist. 

One of the most interesting econtribu- 
tions to this volume is ©. V. Morton’s 
Checklist of Amaryllidacew, Tribe Alliex, 
in the United States. This ineludes 100 
Alliums and many allied species. 

Hemerocallis enthusiasts will find much 
to interest them also. The tables of 
Daylilies rated for garden value in the 
1939 season is most valuable and there 
are articles on Daylilies by such authori- 
ties as A. B. Stout, Hamilton P. Traub, 
John V. Watkins and others. 

Sarah V. Coombs has contributed an 
article on Crinum forbesianum and there 
are notes on hybrid Amaryllis introduc- 
tions by Wyndham Hayward, Dr. R. W. 
Kenny, and R. W. Wheeler. The see- 
tion on Amaryllid culture includes many 
valuable articles and notes. 
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New/ 


GRAND CANYON, FORTUNE, and DAYBREAK 
are new names to the collector of superior Irises. They 
have been fittingly chosen for the three latest intro- 
ductions from the famous hybridizer, Dr. R. E. Klein- 
sorge, and are offered for the first time in our catalog 
this season. Strikingly different from anything now 
in commerce, we predict a favorable reception for them 
by iris lovers as rapidly as they become distributed, 
and the iris growing public has an opportunity to see 
them in flower. Obviously, stocks of all of them are 
limited, this first year of introduction. To those of 


you who would have them in flower in your own 


garden next season, we suggest the placing of orders as 
promptly as possible. 


Introductions of quality have appeared annually through 
the medium of Cooley’s Gardens . . . Ormohkr, Kalinga, 
Treasure Island, Far West, Venus de Milo, Itasca, Great 
Lakes, Old Parchment, Stained Glass, Aztec Copper, 
Modiste, Meldoric, Legend, Red Gleam, Ethelwyn 
Dubuar . .. to name a few. And the great Copper 
Lustre was popularized through our catalog, after we 
had seen it in the originator’s garden 


GRAND CANYON 


An odd blend of rather deep tones of plum and copper and 
gold. Attractive in form, with a suggestion of ruffling without 
loss of balance. Large, 40 inches tall 


Each $10 
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A BARGAIN FOR A BEGINNER 


$9.00 FOR ANY TEN, YOUR CHOICE! 





California Gold Gudrun 
Sierra Blue Happy Days 
Jean Cayeux Spokan 
Golden Light Imperial Blush 
Venus de Milo Crystal Beauty 
Eleanor Roosevelt Aline 
Jerry Joycette 
Noweta Robert 
Meldoric Mary Geddes 
Red Radiance Southland 
Wm. Mohr Legend 


The above collection will be sent correctly labeled and post- 

paid. If you care to have the collection sent express collect, FORTUNE 

you may add COPPER LUSTRE and NARANJA free! Solid and uniform old gold, a flower of startling 
size and of broadly spreading form. An overlay 
of rusty red gives it life and great carrying power 





in the garden. 


COLLECTION FOR CONNOISSEURS! 5 vi sows snl» 


brilliant future. 
Each $10 


) 9 MEMBERS OF THE $5 ().00 
IRIS ARISTOCRACY FOR 


Elsa Sass May Day Old Parchment 
Red Gleam Ruth Pollock Fair Elaine 
Aztec Copper Arctic Sable or Golden Majesty ARCTIC 


= ; ntroduced last year, this iris has proven to be 
Whether your garden budget is one dollar or one hundred dollars, Introduced last year, this iris has proven to be one 





of the very finest things that ever came out of Dr. 
there are irises available for every purse and every garden, large or Kleinsorge’s garden: A gigantic creamy white, the 





small. center solidly overlaid with bright yellow. Huge 
in stature, with as many as six foamy blossoms 
open at the same time. 

ALL OF THESE, AND 150 OTHERS WILL BE FOUND Each $7.50 

IN OUR CATALOG, ONE OF THE FINEST HORTI- 

CULTURAL BOOKLETS AVAILABLE IN AMERICA. 

IT IS FREE. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN FULL 

COLOR. 









Send For Your Copy Today! 
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While Glenn Pierce (far right) divides Dahlia roots, Roy 
Chidlow. (left) tells a tall story about the big Dahlia he 
grew last year. to the amusement of Arch 


Boutlbee (second from right) gets a few 


l'his letter is the first im a series of 
readers’ solutions to the little greenhouse 

Others will appear im later 
K.DITOR. 


proble m, 


ISSUES, 


NOTICED in the “Information, 

Please!” seetion of the January 

FLOWER GROWER a request from 
Bert E. Wattles of New York for in- 
formation from any reader having had 
experience with a sash greenhouse. | 
also noted your suggestion that snapshots 
and letters of explanation of such green- 
houses would be welcome. I, therefore, 
take pleasure in sending you snaps of a 
little house I have appended to the south 
side of my residence and which I built in 
the fall of 1939 with the able assistance of 
a few of my associates in our local men’s 
varden elub. 

This greenhouse is not constructed en- 
Only the roof is 
composed of sashes, these being four in 
number, and being the standard 3/x6’ 
variety; thus the greenhouse has a 6’x12’ 


tirely of glass sashes. 


dimension. The sides are covered with 
Cel-O-Glass, which carries a 5-vear guar- 
antee. | might add that I have three 


friends who have greenhouses whieh they 
had originally covered with cheaper imi- 
tations of Cel-O-Glass, and all three had 
to replace their coverings in from one 
to two vears. At the present time the 
sides of my house are in as good condi- 
tion as the day they were tacked in place, 
and there is every evidence that they will 
be serviceable for some time to come. 

The four sashes which make up the 
roof of my house were purchased second 
hand, but they were in good condition 
except for needing painting; | gave them 
two coats. To those who might econ- 
template using sashes for a small green- 
house roof as | have done, | would pass 
on two suggestions: First, make sure that 
there is adequate overlapping of the in- 
dividual panes—say at least a half an 
inch. In this respect my sashes were 
lacking as I ultimately discovered. I 
found it necessary to calk the over- 
lapping joints to prevent leakage. Second, 
construct the house with a steeper piteh 
to the roof than I did, else the wind will 
blow rain in through the joints (unless 
calked or puttied) and the snow will not 
slide off as readily as it should. 

For the roof of the greenhouse, or- 
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Dahlia pointers 


his experiences 


dinary sash dividers—3 
of them—were used be- 
tween the sashes. In 
cross-section these are 
T-shaped. Grooves are 
provided to carry away moisture running 
down between the sashes. Sash dividers 
may be purchased from manufacturers 
of greenhouse equipment and_ supplies. 
They are made of redwood, and sell for 
50 cents in the 673” lengths. 

| would like to point out the versatility 
of this type of roof construction. Any 
one, or all of the four sections of the 
root, may be slid back and forth between 
the dividers to provide the desired amount 
of top ventilation. Thus a more com- 
plicated system of hinged ventilators 
is avoided. And ventilation even in 
the winter is necessary. On bright sunny 
days when the temperature outside is 
10 to 20° above, the thermometer inside 
will mount to 80 or 90° unless one of the 
sashes is opened a bit. Cross ventilation 
in the winter is neither necessary nor 
desirable in my case, but in the spring 
I find it helpful in addition to top ventila- 
tion. There is a small hinged, glass win- 
dow at each end of my house which takes 
eare of this requirement. 


Healey. Bill 


HE floor of the greenhouse is on the 

same level as the basement floor of our 
residence. I first dug the hole, and then 
obtained the help of a friend who showed 
me how to put in the cement foundation 
footing. This is 6 inches wide and 8 
inches deep. The foundation itself is 
made of cement building tiles, the di- 
mensions of which are 4x8x154_ inches. 
In other words, they are just half the 
thickness of the standard building blocks 
used in basement construction of houses. 
Still another garden elub associate as- 
sisted me in putting in the cement tiles. 

1 am able to handle a hammer and a 
saw myself, so was able to proceed from 
this point alone until I got to the plumb- 
ing and the electrical wiring. The frame- 
work is made up of so-ealled “two-by- 
twos.” These are nailed to 2x8 planks 
which in turn were bolted onto the top 
layer of building tiles to serve as a sill. 
The portion of the framework which fits 
against the residence is of two-by-fours. 
Since our home has a stueco coating, a 
considerable problem was created in find- 
ing a means of fastening the greenhouse 
to it seeurely enough to provide rigidity 
and to keep out rain and wind. The 
stucco coating of the house is plastered 
onto elay building tiles, so nailing or 
screwing the greenhouse to the residence 


A Little Greenhouse 
for $94.61 


Glenn L. Pierce, a Dahlia hobbyist in Illinois, shares 
in building a 


sash greenhouse 


was out of the question. The problem 
was solved by bolting the two structures 
together. <A star drill was used to eut 
holes through the stucco, and then I used 
a 14-inch eleetrician’s bit to bore through 
the tiles. Onee. bolted together, oakum 
was stuffed in between greenhouse frame 
and the stucco, and then a ealking com- 
pound filled in the remainder of the 
chinks on top of the oakum. There has 
never been a leak. 


UTTING the Cel-O-Glass on is more 

than a one-man job as I found in 
doing it by myself. It is especially diffi- 
eult if one attempts to put it on all in one 
piece by starting at one end and turning 
the corners without eutting at these 
points. | was fortunate in having ae- 
cess to a mechanical tacking machine 
which may be operated with one hand; 
otherwise I would not have been able to 
do this part of the job without the help 
of some one to hold the Cel-O-Glass in 
place. After tacking onto the 2x2 frame- 
work, half-round molding was nailed over 
to dress up the appearance of the finished 
structure, 

The beneh of this greenhouse is 
mounted on 4x4 posts, the ends of which 
were treated with creosote and then 
cemented into 12-ineh elay tiles that had 
been sunk into the clay bottom of the 
greenhouse. The bench itself is con- 
structed of pecky ecypress—a type of 
wood highly resistant to wood-rotting 
fungi. It is obtainable at most any lum- 
ber company at a cost slightly more than 
boards of similar size cut from other 
species of trees. However, its longevity 
as compared to other woods makes it far 
cheaper in the long run. 

Access from the residence basement to 
the greenhouse is through a door which 
was originally only a basement window. 
All one has to do to make such a con- 
version is to pull out the old window 
frame and then patiently knock out the 
cement blocks beneath this aperture. <A 
new frame for the door was made from 
a 2x8 plank. At this point another gar- 
den club member came to the rescue by 
furnishing the door, which is a good wide 
one of the convertible type—sereen in 
summer and panel with glass top in 
winter—used as screen door or storm 
door for dwellings. As I reeall, the deal 
for the door involved the exchange on my 
part of an apple tree, a pear tree, and a 
few Hybrid Tea Rose bushes. 

’"M not adept with the  plumber’s 

wrench or the electrician’s tools, so 
two separate deals involving the installa- 
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Glenn Pierce's little sash greenhouse is made so that each sash 


slides between sash dividers to give ventilation. Sashes are locked 


above. 


Dahlia cuttings are rooted in the slat-hottomed propagating bench 
The Westinghouse hotbed heater slides out like a tray. 


at top with window locks, .at bottom by hooks and eyes Slats are first covered with mesh wire, then burlap and sand 


tion of these features were worked out 
with still other garden club buddies. The 
electrician was paid off in’ Gladiolus 
corms and Japanese Yews, while the 
plumber was bought off with Glads and 
with Dahlia roots. 

The mention of Dahlias brings to mind 
the fact that the purpose of this green- 
house has not been explained. As a 
matter of fact, it was built chiefly for the 
propagation of Dahlias, which operation is 
begun about the middle of February. Ac- 
cording to the belief of many persons, 
a real Dahlia fan has no time or love 
for any other flower. This is a highly 
exaggerated statement in most cases. At 
least it is in mine, for I find that a 
goodly portion of the bench space in my 
house is taken up by assorted annuals and 
perennials in flats by the time spring ar- 
rives. In addition, there are always a 
tew Amaryllis, Callas, and other bulbous 
plants in pots sitting around. 

An adequate means of heating such a 
ereenhouse, even though it be small, was 
a subject to which I gave much thought 
before I finally got up sufficient nerve to 
break ground and get my _ greenhouse 
project out of the dream stage and into 
the realm of reality. I will not say that 
I have discovered and incorporated into 
it the ideal type of system. It probably 
isn’t the cheapest, and certainly it is not 
the most simple, vet it works and so I 
am a bit proud of it. 

Our home is heated by a hot air fur- 


A fan blows warm air from furnace pipe into greenhouse. Flaps 

which blow out at angle have been removed to show blower. 

Incidentals are stored on shelves. Note the bolts through the 
frame that hold the greenhouse to the residence 








nace, so it did not seem feasible to con- 
sider either steam or hot water. Gas was 
out of the question because the right kind 
is not available in the city in which | 
reside. That is, noxious fumes from the 
combustion of our gas used in a green- 
house heating stove would kill the plants. 
And so it was that I finally provided a 
system combining the use of electricity 
and hot air. <A 60-foot lead cable con- 
trolled by a thermostat provides bottom 
heat for two-thirds of the bench area, 
while the other one-third is heated by a 
Westinghouse hotbed heater. The latter 
is rated at 300 watts, the cable at 400. 
In February and March when the green- 
house is subjected to the severest test of 
cold weather I find that our electrie bill 
is higher by $3 to $3.50 per month. This 
may seem exorbitant, vet on second glance 
it is not so intolerable after all. Gar- 
dening is my hobby, and all hobbies are 
more or less luxuries. 

In addition to the electrical heating 
elements furnishing bottom heat, I have 
piped hot air in from the furnace to take 
care of the air temperature. This was 
accomplished—with the aid of another 
garden club friend—by cutting a_ 6-ineh 
hole in the top of the furnace and run- 
ning a length of ordinary stove pipe over 
into the greenhouse. The pipe runs on 
only a slight incline as it conneets with 
the greenhouse. This pipe first enters 
a wooden housing secured to the inside 
of the basement wall through which an 


oreo memnemeememtee 
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8-inch hole has been eut—right through 
tile and stueco. In this housing a cheap 
arbor is bolted on rubber pads to prevent 
vibration noise being transmitted up- 
stairs. The arbor bears a 4-bladed fan 
cut from heavy galvanized sheet iron. 
It is driven by a small motor such as 
one retrieves from refrigerators or old 
washing machines. This motor is bolted 
to the basement wall close to the housing. 
It, too, is thermostatically controlled. 
Thus, when the atmospheric temperature 
in the greenhouse drops below 60° the 
thermostat—a second hand variety which 
| picked up for $1.50—activates the mo- 
tor which spins the fan and blows hot 
air in near the top of the greenhouse. 
Cold air is foreed out at bottom and into 
the basement. 

There are a couple of features of the 
hot air pipe worthy of mention: one is 
that it ean be shut off near the furnace 
by means of a damper in one of the pipe 
sections, thus preventing diversion of hot 
air into the greenhouse when the latter 
is not in use; and the other is the sub- 
stitution of a canvas sleeve for the last 
section of pipe. That is, instead of using 
a section of pipe to join the wooden 
housing, canvas has been used to eut 
down on the transmission of noise through 
the furnace system of pipes into the 
house through the registers. The inside 
of the canvas sleeve was coated with 
water glass (sodium silicate) a material 

(Continued on page 293) 


An old window shade protects cuttings in the propagating frame 

below it. End-of-house ventilator is beyond the shade. Six boxes 

(left) are used to start Dahlia roots. The bench in the foreground 
gets bottom heat from a 60-foot cable 
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A photographic diary is easy 





to keep and serves as a visual record of garden successes 


A Gardener’s Photographic Diary 


T* VERY good gardener keeps a gar- 
r+ den diary of some sort. It.may be 
i simple jotting down of dates of 
bloom or it may include charts for future 
planting, conditions, and 
much information on the care 
and feeding of plants. Whatever it is, it 
to suceessful 
gardening as a trowel or a spading fork. 
that almost every gar- 
camera and takes great 
pleasure in preserving for his enjoyment 
the beauty of this perfect Rose or that 
decorative Dahlia. The constantly in- 
creasing number of articles on the photo- 
graphing of flowers is an indication of 
that interest. But how many have com- 
bined these two sidelines of gardening 
and made them work together for greater 
eflicieney ? 

The equipment for this type of diary 
is very simple. All that is needed is pen 
and ink, a jar of library paste, a large 
scrap-book and, of course, a camera. My 
own serap-book was purchased at a five- 
and-ten-cent store and is of the loose-leaf 
tv pe. 

Any camera that takes a good, clear 
picture will be satisfactory, since our aim 
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By MARY ATHOW 





Other reports of how readers use 
their cameras in their gardens, 
along with photographie evidence, 
will be most weleome and also help- 
ful to other home gardeners who 
are also photographers.—EpiTor, 











is not so much to make exhibition prints 
as it is to keep a record of the rrowth 
and bloom of our flowers. Naturally, the 
better the camera, the broader are the 
pictorial possibilities but an ordinary box 
camera will tell the story well enough 
for our purpose. A portrait attachment 
to fit your box or folding camera may be 
purehased at any camera shop and will 
enable you to take attractive close-ups of 
individual flowers. Incidentally, if you 
want to give more serious thought to the 
quality of the photographs themselves, 
the clerk in the camera shop will be glad 
to advise you as to the use of panehro- 
matie films and of various filters for the 
better rendition of color into black and 
white tone. 

Roughly speaking, the photographs are 


divided into three general divisions for 
use in the diary. For the first group, 
stand well from the borders and 
take full length pictures of the garden as 
a whole, repeating the same views at 
intervals during the blooming season. 
When the prints are in the diary, with 
the date and necessary information writ- 
ten below them, study them very care- 
fullv. Does the eve travel easily along 
the border to a foeal point or is it ar- 
rested by unsightly gaps? Are the group- 
ings varied as to form and texture of 
flowers and foliage or are they dull and 


away 


monotonous? The eye is often distracted 
by color and therefore fails to notice 
faults in relative height and shape of 


camera discloses these 
brutal frankness. 

It is true that color plays a most im- 
portant part in the garden and should 
always be given very careful considera- 
tion in planting. Only the colors that 
harmonize should be planted close to- 
gether and white should be used lavishly 
to separate groups that would otherwise 
clash, although a bold splash of con- 
trasting color may be used occasionally 
as an accent. However, color should be 
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used as the finishing touch, the “paint” 
on a structurally sound composition, and 
your black and white photographs will 
bring this point home as nothing else 
possibly can. 

Your border photographs will also be 
invaluable in making seasonal plantings 
and establishing the correct periods of 


bloom for your loeality. Garden books 
and seed eatalogues must of necessity 


generalize on this subject but the gar- 
dener needs more definite information if 
ne is to achieve really lovely effects. 
Climate and temperature make such a 
difference in the blooming time of flowers. 
I remember going to Montreal, one sum- 
mer, and finding a riot of bloom that 
ranged from Peonies and Climbing Roses 
to Shasta Daisies and Hollvhocks. There, 
the spring is so late and the autumn so 
early that everything must bloom at onee 
if it is to fulfill its life and produce seed. 
The farther south you go, the more thinly 
spread out is the whole garden picture. 
However, your photographie diary will 
give vou an exact and graphic record of 
the blooming dates in your own garden. 
The second way in which -the camera 
adds so much to the usefulness of the 
diary is in the planning of the different 
groupings that go to make up the borders. 
“The best laid plans,” et cetera, can have 
no truer meaning than in the erratic 
behavior of plants that should remain 
about 12 inches high and which insist 
upon shooting up like weeds. Of course, 
we can write in our diaries as I did one 
summer, “Japanese Iris in bloom. It is 
planted behind a clump of Chrysanthe- 
mums, as I had thought that it would 
be through blooming before the ‘Mums 


grew too tall. However, it will have to 
be moved because it is almost hidden 


by the foliage.” All very well, but the 
photograph on the same page, that of the 
lovely Iris blossom seen dimly through 
the coarse leaves of the Chrysanthemums, 
reminds me at a glance that here is some- 
thing that must be done without fail. 

Again, | turn the pages and immedi- 
ately see which of the Jow-growing things 
are the most effective for facing down 
tall, leggy plants and which ones, regard- 
less of the claims of the seed catalogue, 
do not do well enough in my border to 
form compact,’ bushy clumps. For in- 
stance, White King Petunia in front of 
blue Mistflower and Guinea Gold Mari- 
golds was a lovely color combination but 
the photograph shows the grouping as a 
pitiful failure. In spite of drastie cut- 
ting back, White King sprawled over the 
ground or leaned weakly against the Mari- 
golds, showing thin, bare stems. This 
past year, | have used the new Petunia 
Cream Star in its place, a planting which, 
while retaining the same color scheme, is 
graphically proven to be superior in 
form. 

We all love to vary our 
trving out a few novelties each season, 
some of which we have to diseard as 
being not suited to our own locality and 
soil conditions and some of which become 
tried and true friends. The results of our 
experiments are written in the diary, of 
course, but no words ean reeall the good 
and bad points of our trials as tersely 
as can the actual picture. 

Gardens and gardeners have their own 
idiosynerasies, it seems to me. A _ plant 
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On June 3. this cluster of Rhododen- 


dron blossoms reached its peak of 


perfection. Here’s proof, recorded 


with the camera 


or variety that grows slowly in a neigh- 
bor’s garden may be rampant in yours or, 
conversely, it may refuse to fill its allotted 
space in your border while spreading like 
wildfire in his. By photographing the 
same plant at intervals, its growth may 
be tabulated and a valuable guide estab- 
lished for space allowanee in future plant- 
ings which would otherwise have to be 
merely conjectured. 

The majority of garden or flower photo- 
graphs are of individual plants and 
blossoms and this brings us to the third 
use of our picture-diary combination. 
Our thoughts turn naturally to the close- 
up, the portrait as it were, of an exhibi- 


tion bloom. After all, what is the use 
of our back-breaking digging, our soil 


conditioning, planning, planting and our 
unceasing warfare against insect pests, 
if our labors do not produce beautiful 
flowers? Select your loveliest Iris, Rose, 
Lily or Dahlia. Then photograph it and 
paste the picture in your diary with the 
date and the information concerning the 
treatment of the plant written under it. 
Here is your visual proof of the perfec- 
tion whieh a blossom may attain under 
certain growing conditions and at a eer- 
tain time. Here, also, is all of the data 
which will make it easy for vou to repeat 
your success. 

An interesting sideline in the depie- 
tion of individual flowers, and one which 
is not out of place in the garden diary, 
is the pictorial record of successful flower 


arrangements. Here again color is apt 
to blind us to faulty composition. Have 
you noticed how faithfully the camera 


shows us the difference between an ordi- 
nary bow! of flowers and a really artis- 
tie creation? The photographs of prize- 
winning arrangements at the flower shows 
are evidence of this, for even in black 
and white they are outstandingly beauti- 
ful. Photograph your table centerpiece 
or the flowers in vour living-room. Pasted 


in your scrap-book, with the necessary 
information given, the pictures will serve 
not only as a guide to future combina- 
tions of blossoms and bowls but will 
also be most helpful when you are making 
out a new seed list. When space is 
limited, as mine is, it is essential to grow 
the flowers that best fulfill the double 
duty of decoration for house and garden. 

So put your camera to work for you 
in the garden. Photograph the borders, 
the smaller groupings, the individual 
plants and the flowers themselves. Add 
the pictures to a well-written diary, one 
which contains your notes on all of the 
details which have combined to create 
and mature your garden, and you will 
have more than just a reeord of past 
beauty. You will have a graphie, work- 
ing guide that, by eliminating guesswork, 
pointing out failures and their causes, 
and high-lighting suecesses, will help you 
to bring your flowers to that state of 
perfection which is every gardener’s 
ambition. 


A Little Greenhouse 
for $94.61 


(Continued from page 291) 


sold at drug and grocery stores for pre- 
serving eggs. When dry it forms a hard 
surface on fabrie which will render the 
latter impervious to air currents. 

The cost of such a greenhouse might be 
of interest, so a few figures broken down 
into the prices of the various items read 
somewhat as follows: 


4 hotbed sashes (@ $2.50 (second 


sk eee ceo eK ak reek 
3 sash dividers @ .50............ 1.50 
Roll Cel-O-Agdings 3°x25" ... 2. 2e00e 8.75 
95 cement building tiles (4x8x16) 

CN | Spey ae Per Parr Ty ene . Se 
4 sacks cement @ .65............ 2.60 
4 yard stone & 4 yard sand...... 2.75 
cg 2 errr ere .. 17.44 
Miscellaneous hardware — nails, 

screws, bolts, hinges............ 1.61 


Stove pipe, asbestos paper, canvas, 


WORE Mss nctckeinneanens - 3.97 
Electrical connections & fixtures... 2.89 
Plumbing fixtures ..........cc0. 1.35 
Miscellaneous unelassifiables ..... . 1.08 
Thermostat for motor (seeond 

NS es ene cori Sie ee . 1.50 
Motor (second hand) ........... 2.50 
I in ca we ok eae le 1.12 
RN OI oe cca ks cs be i . 6.00 
General Electric cable thermostat.. 11.00 
Westinghouse hotbed heater...... 10.00 

eee 


It will be seen that all the above items 
represent material and equipment only; 
no labor expenses are indicated. This 
was because all work was done by my- 
self together with the help of willing 
friends of the garden club. Therefore, 
a logical tip to other men contemplating 
the building of a small greenhouse might 
be: Join a men’s garden club first. If 
there isn’t one in your town, then start 
one. The things you will learn about 
your hobby from your affiliation with 
such an organization as well as the lasting 
friendships you will gain will repay you 
many-fold. 
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Cactus Society Convention in St. Louis 


Succulent Society of 
headquarters are in 
Pasadena, California, has arranged for a 
national convention, July 4 and 5, at the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens in St. Louis. 


HE Cactus and 
America, whose 


The affiliated societies of the national 
organization will send delegates, and all 
others interested in Cacti and the other 


succulents are welcome to attend the regu- 
lar meetings. 

The Missouri Botanical Gardens is a 
choice setting for this convention because 
of its own large collection which is world 
famous. Talks and illustrated lectures are 
planned on nomenclature, ecology, evolution, 
and collections. 

There will also be Cactus 
interest to commercial growers, with dis- 
cussions. A photographie exhibit will be 
arranged at the Chase Hotel, with free 
admission to the public. 

Added to this heavy program will be a 
tour of the Missouri Gardens, sight-seeing 
trips, and a banquet. The nation-wide inter- 
est in Cacti and the other succulents assures 
a most interesting meeting of cactophiles. 


exhibits of 


Virginia’s Annual Lily Show 


HE Garden Club of Virginia’s fifth an- 

nual Lily Show will be held June 12-13 
at Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. There will be exhibits not 
only from the extensive plantings of Lilies 
made by Garden Club of Virginia members 
but also from many other sections of the 
country, including New England, New York 
and the Pacific Coast. Among other fea- 
tures will be exhibits showing different 
forms of many Lily varieties as well as 
educational displays of growing Lilies from 
seel and examples of Lily diseases. 

Although Lilies will be the center of 
interest, there will be other sections of the 
show devoted to garden flowers and _ to 
arrangements. 

The show chairman is Mrs. Joseph G. 
Walker, Woodberry Forest, Virginia. Net 
proceeds of the show will be devoted this 
year to British War Relief. 


June. Show in Chicago 


HE Garden Club of Mayfair, Chicago, 

which holds its seventh annual flower 
show on June 7 and 8, expects more than a 
thousand entries from members and friends. 
The groups are divided as follows: Peonies, 
Iris, Pyrethrum, Aquilegia, Roses, miscel- 
laneous spring flowers, and flower arrange- 
ments. By increasing the interest of neigh- 
bors to improve the beauty of their gardens 
and the neighborhood, they become flower- 
minded. The majority of the 70 members 
are subscribers to FLOWER GROWER. Several 
thousand persons visit this show annually 
which is free to visitors. For the outstand 
ing exhibits, a large silver cup and many 
prizes, consisting of plants donated by in- 
terested nurserymen, are awarded. 


Rose Society Meets in Reading, Penna. 


HE summer meeting of the American 
Rose Society will be held in Reading, 
Penna., June 13-14, with headquarters at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. The Reading 
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Rose Society will stage a Rose show in 
the hotel on June 13. During the after- 
noon of this day, members will dedicate 
Reading’s new municipal Rose garden. In 
the evening a banquet will be held at the 
Reading Country Club, at which Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland and Dr. Charles V. 
Covell will be speakers. 

During the convention, delegates will 
have an opportunity to see Mr. C. R. Me- 
Ginnes’ large collection of old and rare 
Roses and after the convention there will 
be an opportunity to visit the Hershey 
Rose Garden, Hershey, Penna., and the 
nearby municipal gardens of Allentown and 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


Oriental Poppy Check List 


HE National Poppy Committee has laid 

out a very important program for 1941. 
They plan to make as complete a check 
list of Oriental Poppies as is possible. In 
their estimation many varieties are no 
longer needed. In these cases the descrip- 
tion in the check list will be short and will 
be followed by the name of a variety they 
consider superior. The better varieties will 
be carefully described and a scientific color 
description will be given that can easily be 
rechecked. Mimeographed copies of this 
report will be offered to the public at cost 
of printing, estimated at between fifty cents 
and a dollar. Subscribers will be associate 
members and can obtain our annual reports 
on new varieties and promising seedlings. 
Plans for a Trial Garden for these are well 
under way. 

This magazine will carry a notice when 
the check list is ready in the fall. The 


National Poppy Committee was founded by 
the late Dr. Neeley (pioneer Poppy breeder ) 
in 1932 to further interest in the Oriental 
Poppy. It is not connected with any other 
organization.—A. E. Curtis, Corresponding 
Secretary, 5930 Argus Road, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The Ideal Little Club 


HE Garden club at Koppel, Pennsyl- 

vania, which was organized in October, 
1936, was conceived in much the usual way. 
The following account carries helpful ideas 
for other little clubs. 

“Two old friends in our town talked 
flowers and gardens until others caught the 
fever and this was how our garden club 
was formed. We now have eight members, 
all ladies, whose ages range from seventy- 
three to twenty-one. We get along beauti- 
fully together and I believe the eldest is 
quite the youngest spirit. This is a minia- 
ture club in a town of perhaps a thousand 
inhabitants, which is now known as a 
ghost town, since for the past few years 
there has been no factory or works here. 

“In the beginning, we all selected floral 
names, and are known by them among our- 
selves. (A quaint idea applicable to a tiny 
group of intimate friends and neighbors.) 
We also drew names for a Forget-me-not 
Sister, who is remembered with gifts at 
Christmas, birthdays and _ anniversaries. 
Several of the husbands at first made fun 
of our ‘Pansy Club’ but now they have a 
grudging respect for it. 

“We open our meetings with a prayer 
(many clubs do) and the club song, which 
is a floral version of ‘Blest Be the Tie That 


A Garden Quiz 


For your next garden club meeting 


Can you give the scientific name of each of the following and tell whether it is 
a shrub, a tree, a vine, evergreen, annual, or perennial? 

1. Arrowwood 10. Lavender 18. Pricklepoppy 

2. Goldenrain-tree 11. Bayberry 19. Spiderflower 

3. Rose-acacia 12. Beautyberry 20. Oregon Hollygrape 
4. Garland Flower 13. Spicebush 21. Bouncing Bet 

5. Garland Spirea 14. Mountain Laurel 22. Heather 

i. Bugle ~ 15. Ground Pine 23. Tupelo 

7. Jupitersbeard 16. Flowering Spurge 24. Russian Olive 

8. Flowering Maple ‘17. Redtwig Dogwood 25. Beautybush 


9. Lizard Tail 


Answers to the 


1. Viburnum dentatum, shrub. 

2. Koelreuteria paniculata, tree. 

3. Robinia hispida, shrub. 

4. Daphne cneorum, flowering broadleaf 


evergreen. 

». Spiraea arguta, shrub. 

6. Ajuga reptans, ground cover. 

7. Centranthus ruber, perennial. 

8. Abutilon, house plant. 

9. Lagurus, aquatic plant for pools. 
10. Lavendula, evergreen perennial. 
11. Myrica cerifera, shrub. 
Callicarpa purpurea, shrub. 

13. Benzoin, shrub. 

14. Kalmia latifolia, broadleaf evergreen. 


Garden Quiz 


15. Lycopodium, 
cover. 

16. Euphorbia corollata, perennial. 

17. Cornus sanguinea, shrub. 

18. Argemone, annual. 

19. Cleome spinosa, annual. 


native evergreen ground 


20. Mahonia aquifolium, broadleaf ever- 
green, 

21. Saponaria officinalis, perennial. 

22. Erica, evergreen. 

23. Nyssa sylvatica, tree. 

24. Elaeagnus angustifolia, small tree. 

25. Kolkwitzia amabilis, shrub. 
FARM ANpD HOME GARDEN CLUB NEws 


LETTER. 














Binds.’ ‘Let us be flowers in God’s garden, 
not weeds nor thorns,’ is our motto and I 
believe we all do our best to live up to it. 

“For the past two Christmases we have 
given baskets to a needy family, and usually 
give flowers or plants to shut-ins at Baster. 
In spring and summer, flowers from our 
gardens are sent to the sick. At other 
times greeting cards are sent. I am sure 
these little things do us more good than 
the recipients of the gifts. 

“A civic project is planned for the spring, 
but as yet the idea is too nebulous to doe 
ore than mention it. We have learned a 
great deal about birds, gardens and friend- 
ship and have had grand times together.” 
(No group is too small to exert a wonder- 
ful influence. ) 


A Plea from Garden Clubs 


EW people realize the scope of the gar- 

den club movement. Garden clubs began 
in a small, individual way some fifty years 
ago. But it was not until they began to 
unite in state federations and finally in the 
National Council that the germ got firmly 
rooted and began to spread. During the 
last twenty years garden clubs, large, small 
and medium, have been organized by the 
hundreds until the percentage of communi- 
ties without one or more such clubs is 
small. 

The term women’s garden clubs is a mis- 
nomer because hundreds of men also belong 
to clubs in the various state federations, 
either as active or associate members. At 
least two state presidents have been men. 

During the twenty years of its existence, 
this department has responded to hundreds 
of calls for advice and aid in organizing 
garden clubs. Constitutions and programs 
have been provided at an ever-increasing 
rate. Older, established clubs have been 
very generous in aiding this work by send- 
ing year books, flower show schedules and 
reports of their own work. 

There is an increasing interest in civic 
projects, conservation, and everything that 
makes for a better, more beautiful, country. 
We would welcome reports of this kind for 
the good of others. Sometimes information 
comes too late and is out of date before it 
can be published. This is especially true 
of notices and dates of coming events. A 
little over two months must be allowed. 

We quote from a recent letter which has 
prompted the foregoing remarks. “Your 
department, Clubs and Societies, is very in- 
teresting to me. I think it would be very 
nice indeed if we knew more about the 
various garden clubs and their programs. 
It would be very helpful to a small club 
like ours, and maybe even the larger clubs 
could have an exchange of ideas.” 


Silver-Jubilee Year 


HE Utica Garden Club, organized in 

1916, has entered on its twenty-fifth 
year, its birthday coming on November 6, 
To celebrate this eventful year, the year 
books have come out in a silver cover and 
special care has been taken to make them 
attractive and the year a most profitable 
one. 


From Ernest R. deFallot, Farmingdale, 
N. J., we have received a report that the 
month of April marked the beginning of 
the twenty-sixth year for the Garden Club 
of Westwood, one of the oldest garden 
clubs in Bergen County. The event was 
celebrated with a birthday party. 

The club was formed in April, 1916, 
with 21] members, Mr. Wm. MacKenzie 
serving as the first president. He was 
also the first president of the Federation of 
Garden Clubs of Bergen County, which 
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June 20-21 
State Fair Grounds 
June 20-22 
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Garfield Park Conservatory 





Coming Shows, Meetings and Pilgrimages 


Date Sponsoring Organization 

June 7-8 Iris show of the Western New York Section of the Ameri- 
ean Iris Society. Chairman, Mrs. Leo Shippy, 536 
Willow St., Lockport 

June 7 Blossom Ball for Britain given by three garden clubs in 
Greenwich at the Greenwich Country Club 

June 11 10th Annual Peony Festival 

June 11-14 Portland Rose Festival and 53rd annual Rose Show of 
the Portland Rose Society and 6th annual Air Mail 
Rose Show sponsored by Post Office Employees. 

June 13-14 Summer meeting of the American Rose Society, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. Chairman, Fred S. Glass, 470 Birch 
St., Reading 

June 15- 

July 6 Annual Festival of Roses 

June 18 Flower Show of Roses and Sweet Peas, Horticultural 
Society of New York, 598 Madison Avenue 

June 18-19 June exhibition, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Horticultural Hall 

June 19-21 Ninth annual convention, Men’s Garden Clubs of 


America. Headquarters Onondaga Hotel 
June 19,26 Garden Parties for benefit of Westchester Children’s 


Syracuse Flower Festival and Rose Show, New York 
National Peony Show and annual meeting, American 


Peony Society, New York State Fair Grounds 
Annual meeting and show, American Delphinium Society, 


Place 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Portland, Ore. 


Reading, Penna. 


Newark, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 








was organized in 1922 as the first County 
Federation in the country. 

As the club ushers in the second quarter 
century of its existence it has elected as 
its officers the four remaining charter mem- 


bers, Mr. MacKenzie again serving as 
president and Mr. A. A. Wallace as vice- 
resident, while Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. 


MacKenzie serve as secretary and treasurer 
respectively. This is truly a club which 
has reason to be proud of its remarkable 
record. 


A Couples’ Club 


ROM the New Brighton Garden Club 

an attractive year book has been ‘re- 
ceived. In its roster of 62 members, 21 
couples are listed. Of the remaining 20 
members, 9 are Misses which is rather un- 
usual. The 1940-1941 program of the 
Garden Club of Mayfair, Chicago, is at 
hand. Both men and women are repre- 
sented as officers and on the program. This 
club is advantageously located to obtain 
speakers. At least four are Chicago Park 
officials, one being the director of the 
bird sanctuary. The secretary of the 
American Peony Society was to speak on 
Peonies and Irises at the May meeting. 
“Visitors are always welcome at our meet- 
ings,” is the closing statement over the 
name of the club. We thank the Morris- 
town Garden Club for its 1939-1940 and 
1940-1941 year books and also the 1941 
year book of the Tallmadge Garden Craft 
Club with its gold cover. These contain 
many helps for other clubs. We can use 





‘Much better living conditions around 
here since the Garden Club members 
subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 
der the group subscription plan.” 


Write to 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N.Y. 











many more 1940 and 1941 year books to 
lend to clubs looking for he!p in prepar- 
ing their own programs. 


Long Lsland Garden Center 


N Long Island a new garden center has 
been organized at Farmingdale. The 
first issues of its News Letter “Over the 
Fence,” have been issued. Both men and 
women are actively backing this new un- 
dertaking. The Long Island Garden Cen- 
ter is composed of individuals and member 
groups affiliated. 
The Center plans to provide demonstra- 
tions and guided tours of exhibition gar- 


dens and test plots; to accumulate a 
reference library; and to arrange for 


courses in practical gardening. 
Approximately 26 acres of land on the 
campus of the State Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Farmingdale have been set apart 
for the development of gardens of various 
types and kinds suitable to demonstrate 
practical garden construction and design 
to home and professional gardeners. These 
grounds and facilities, as well as the con- 
struction and maintenance of the garden, 
have been made possible by the School of 
Horticulture, its staff and students. 


Books for Public Library 


OME garden clubs of Utica, N. Y., have 
been purchasing the beautiful DeLux 
Edition of books written by Ernest H. Wil- 
son (Chinese Wilson) for their public 
library. Formerly, these books were too 
expensive for many libraries to buy. This 
has been especially unfortunate because 
gardeners should be familiar with these 
books. 

It is said that E. H. Wilson, who spent 
years exploring the Orient in search of 
plants, brought back over fifty per cent of 
the plants which we take for granted, with 
little thought of where they came from or 
who made it possible for us to enjoy them. 

Now we may purchase these beautiful 
books for less than half price. They 
should be in every city library. When the 
present edition is sold out it is doubtful if 
Mr. Wilson’s writings will be on the mar- 
ket again, certainly not in their present 
style. 
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Some Spray Cartridges Are Odiferous 
Answering H. C. Fellows (Vt.) March 


I have used an Arnold hose spray gun 
with cartridges for several seasons for Roses 
and general garden use. It is effective but 
much costlier to operate than spray solu- 
tions. Cartridges are three for a dollar 
and each is good for only about two appli- 
cations. It is quick, easy and clean. My 
only objection is that most of the cart- 
ridges, at least this make, have a whale 
oil soap base and that does not improve 
the odor of a Rose or any other fragrant 
flower. I use it occasionally to cover the 
entire garden with rotenone but for general 
Rose use prefer a Massey dust with to- 


. 


bacco dust added.—M, Loew, (Q.) 


In Praise of Hose Spray Guns 


I cannot resist answering the question of 


H. C. Fellows (Vt.) March. 


I have used a cartridge sprayer on my 
Roses and shrubs for two years and find 
it to be very satisfactory and a tremendous 
time saver. I use an Arnold Hose Insecti- 
cide sprayer made by Garden Hose Sprayer 
Co., Ine. of Cambridge, Mass., and spray 
all my plants with it, such as Roses, shrubs, 
trees, etc., and it is very convenient to use. 

All one does is to insert the proper 
cartridge in the chamber, attach to garden 
hose, turn on the water and spray until the 
tube is used. No bother and fuss making 
up a “mix” and then pumping by hand, 
and the nozzle gives a gentle fan type 
spray that is innocuous to delicate flowers. 
There are several types of cartridges one 
can buy to suit the disease to be eradicated 
and the cost is three (3) for one dollar. 
Hach one gives the equivalent of approxi- 
mately five gallons of spray and as one 
wears away I insert part of another to 
keep the strength of the solution uniform. 
When I am through I remove the remaining 
pieces of cartridge to dry and wash out 
the sprayer thoroughly. 

The main thing to know, of course, is 
that the spray does kill pests and prevents 
other diseases.—Rosert W. TENER, JR., 
(Ohio) 


In your March FLOweEr Grower, I noticed 
a query from H. C. Fellows, (Vt.) asking, 
“Who Has Used a Rose Spray Gun?” 


If you mean a spray like Arnold’s that 
has a chamber into which cartridges of 
different sprays are inserted and then at- 
tached to the hose, then I may say I have 
used one since the first time Breck’s of 
Boston had them advertised—about four 
years ago, I think. 

My Roses were manifesting black spot 
and I didn’t know what it was, so asked 
Breck’s and as I haven’t the strength to 
use a hand pump very long at a time, I 
got the Arnold’s sprayer. They advised 
cartridges of Colloidal Sulphur and Nico- 
tine—half a cartridge of each inserted so 
both could be sprayed at the same time. 
I have used this spray every year since 
and it is wonderful; has a spray so fine 
it looks like fog, and the cartridges last 
so long it really is not very expensive. The 
sprayer is of copper, but I believe they 
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leries an 


Answers Department 








Information, Please! 


— want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


What Turns Gladiolus Brown? 


I am an amateur Gladiolus grower. 
Usually, my Gladioli have rank foli- 
age, gorgeous flowers, and are not 
bothered with thrips, but my trouble 
is this. In the fall, a number of the 
stalks have died and are completely 
dry. One neighbor says that this is 
caused by scab. I never plant a de- 
fective bulb, and I treat my bulbs be- 
fore planting with bichloride of mer- 
cury. What is the trouble and what 
is the remedy ?—KaRg_ TURNER, (lowa) 


Hills of Snow Hydrangea Stays 
Green 


I have a hedge of Hills of Snow 
Hydrangeas which becomes full of 
large flower heads, but they never 
mature. All summer they stay green; 
they should be white. We give them 
barnyard manure only and water well. 
Please tell me what to do for them 
as they are not beautiful this way.— 
(Mrs.) MAvupDE FRrisseEy, (IIl.) 











now have a transparent chamber so one 
can see how much of the cartridge is left, 
which to me would not make very much 
difference. 

This year I am going to find out if the 
B, tablets cannot be used in this same 
sprayer, as one end of the chamber has a 
strainer which would prevent the tablet 
from being forced to the nozzle too fast. 
Then again, the sprayer can be pushed into 
a Rose bush and the spray forced up and 
into the center of a bush, with no trouble 
to get under the leaves. I think this is 
the finest thing for all kinds of~sprays for 
the garden and I couldn’t do without mine. 
—/(Mrs.) L. D. Hoskins, (R. I.) 


For Carniverous Plant Lovers 


Answering Mrs. G. Barth (Penna.) March 


One can get nice plants of the carnivorous 
plant, Darlingtonia, from Carl Purdy, 
Ukiah, Calif., for $1.00 each, and the seeds 
of Sarracenia minor from Rex. Pearce, 
Moorestown, N. J. The plants are plenti- 
ful in and around Wilmington, N. C., and 
if you write the Chamber of Commerce 
there, they will gladly tell you how to ob- 
tain plants, though I am afraid they will 





not live in Pennsylvania because Sarracenia 
minor should not be tried outside north of 
Virginia. 

I must congratulate you on your March 
issue of FLOWER GROWER. It was marvelous, 
and grows better and better each month.— 
(Mrs.) J. Ropert Curismon, (N. C.) 


The carnivorous plant, Darlingtonia 
(California Pitcher Plant), can be obtained 
from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, and 
from Burgess Seed and Plant Company, 
Galesburg, Mich.—( Mrs.) Orvis DEREMIAH, 
(Mo.) 


Darlingtonia may be purchased from E. C. 
Robbins, Ashford, N. Carolina, for 65 cents. 
Sarracenia minor may be had from the 
Nik-Nar Nurseries, Biltmore Station, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., for 30 cents.—Haro_tp G. Ruae, 
(N. H.) 


Control of Lotus Pests 


Answering (Mrs.) J. C. Jordan, (W. Va.) 
February 


For the stem borer that gets into your 
Lotus I believe there is nothing better 
than cutting out and burning affected 
leaves. This is easy with the average Lotus 
planting in a garden Lily pool, but diffi- 
cult, I realize, in a large pond. Fortu- 
nately, you will get through many seasons 
without trouble from the borer. I have 
seen it occasionally in Lotus ponds in Ohio 
but only once in the past 16 years here in 
Tennessee. 

Aphids (plant lice) are often a nuisance 
on Waterlilies as well as Lotus, particularly 
during dry weather. I have seen young 
Lotus buds and stems completely enveloped 
by a coat of black aphids. They don’t like 
to get wet, and a fair degree of control is 
achieved by turning a strong spray from 
the garden hose on them. Many will be 
knocked off and killed. If the infestation 
is very heavy I usually get out my com- 
pressed air sprayer and use Black Leaf 40, 
1 teaspoonful to the gallon of soapy water. 

Probably a dust manufactured for aphid 
control would be easier to apply over a 
large pond. Blown from a dust gun on a 
still day, it will spread over a surprisingly 
wide area and hang for some time like a 
low mist. 

When applying any insecticide to aquatic 
plants, remember that there is always 
danger of killing fish if much toxic material 
gets into the water. However, I have never 
killed any with occasional use of the 
common nicotine sprays.—S. Y. CALDWELL, 
(Tenn.) 


Hollies in New England 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Stevens (Mass.) 
February 


The American Holly, Ilex opaca, is native 
to a stretch of territory running along the 
south coast of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island to southeastern Massachusetts. On 
Cape Cod we have trees 30 to 40 feet high. 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THmn FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 




















There is one good husky tree in the Arnold 
Arboretum near Boston. I believe there 
are a couple of trees growing in Spring- 
field, Mass. Several trees planted in the 
vicinity of Worcester, Mass., are growing 
well. 

Holly does not thrive at elevations over 
1400 feet. It will grow in sand but does 
better in heavy moist soil, and with pro- 
tection of other trees will stand an oc- 
casional zero temperature. 

It should be planted only in spring, as 
soon as frost is out of the ground. All 
leaves should be clipped off and the earth 


soaked with water, at least once a week, 
till the new leaves appear in June. 
A mulch of leaves or peat moss will 


help. Large trees should be prepared for 
moving the year previous, by digging a 
ditch around them wide enough to work in, 
and clipping the large roots and tap root if 
there is one, to produce a mass of fibrous 
roots. Small trees can be moved success- 
fully provided you get all the roots. In 
any case, the roots should not be allowed 
to dry out, before planting or after. 
English Holly, Ilex aquifolium, is not 
hardy here.—ERNEST FRITZE, ( Mass.) 


Campanula Specialist Reports 


Answering Mrs. L. I. Baird (Mich.) January 


I have grown many varieties of Cam- 
panula from seed, some English, some 
American. The dwarf varieties require far 
more care than the others although, since 
all the seed is so very fine, it is best to 
sow in pots or boxes and protect against 
heavy rains. Among the easiest are the 
following: 





Campanula lactiflora—d5 feet, self sows 
freely 

Campanula grandis—3 feet, seems bien- 
nial 

Campanula latifolia—2 feet, seems bi- 
ennial 

Campanula pyramidalis—5 feet, needs 
care 


Campanula persicifolia—2 feet, self sows 
Campanula grosseki—2 feet, too weedy 
Campanula barbata—1 foot, biennial 
Campanula medium—23 feet, self sows 


Campanula fragilis—9 inches, easy and 
lovely 

Campanula tommasiniana—4 inches, a 
gem 


Campanula rhomboidalis—another rotun- 
difolia ; 
Campanula rotundifolia—self sows wildly 





Campanula pusilla, muralis, garganica, 
attica, spruneriana, lauri—all lovely and 


desirable. 


—M. Loew, (Ohio) 


Pale Iris Idea Refuted 


Answering Mrs. T. O. Linthicum, Jr., (Va.) 
February 


Any suggestion that colored Iris “all 
turns white in a year or so” in the South 
is completely erroneous. Hundreds of the 
world’s most colorful varieties grow to 
perfection in this southern Iris City, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Many of them originated here, 
including three Dykes medal winners— 
Dauntless, deep red-toned; Mary Geddes, 
salmon shaded; and Copper Lustre, blended 
copper and gold. 

These and other rainbow-hued tall bearded 
Irises do well in Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Dallas, and points somewhat farther south, 
but.as a rule they do not thrive in semi- 
tropical portions of the Deep South. For 
such localities there are other highly col- 
ored and beautiful Irises, particularly hy- 
brids developed from native Louisiana and 
Florida species. 

There is a very common old blue Iris as 


well as a white one growing in this part 
of the country. I don’t know their names 
usually they’re called “Flags”—but they 
have rugged constitutions and will survive 
and multiply almost anywhere. When 
gardeners plant the new colored sorts in 
masses with these old Irises, it is not un- 
usual to hear them say in a few years, “My 
Irises have all turned blue” (or “‘white,” as 
the case may be). The fact is, the colored 
kinds are dead—crowded and choked out by 
the rampant old Flags. 

When hybrid Irises are permitted to seed 
and self sow, new colors or shades may be 
expected. Color variation in seedlings is 
perfectly normal and is the means by which 
new varieties are produced. 

These two occurrences—(1) crowding out 
of colored varieties by common sorts, and 
(2) eolor variations in chance seedlings— 
explain most of the “color changes” in 
Irises, Phlox, Gladiolus and other plants, 
reported by casual observers. Experienced 
growers know that a particular Iris rhi- 
zome (“root” or “bulb”) will always pro- 
duce the same kind of flower and all offsets 








or divisions from it will give identical 
flowers. If this weren’t true the entire 
business of growing and selling named 


varieties would collapse. 

I am not forgetting that “sports” involv- 
ing color breaks do occur in plants, but 
very rarely. Among familiar subjects 
Apples, Roses and Carnations sport more 
frequently than other things. In talking to 
a number of well-informed Iris fanciers I 
have heard of just one Iris variety that is 
supposed to have originated as a sport, and 
even this case is not known to be authentic. 

Growing conditions, especially in regard 
to alkaline or acid soil and to the amount 
of sunlight a plant gets, may have some 
effect on the flower color. This is very 
noticeable with certain Hydrangeas, which 
bloom pink in alkaline or blue in acid soil. 
No changes so radical are noted in Irises, 
but diverse situations may account for 
slight variations in color—S. Y. CALDWELL, 
(Tenn. ) 


Rare Philadelphus Grower 


Answering Mrs. E. P. Sage (Ind.) April 

The catalogue of Princeton Nurseries, 
Princeton, N. J., lists about a score of 
Philadelphus hybrids among which is 
Philadelphus purpurascens.—(Mrs.) J. N. 
REYNOLDS, (N. J.) 


The Philadelphus variety Belle Etoile is 
listed by W. B. Clark & Co., San Jose, 
Calif. The species Purpurascens may be 
obtained from Princeton Nurseries, Prince- 
ton, N. J.—CuHESTerR A. Mowry, (R. I.) 


Enamel for Concrete Stepping Stones 


Answering Mrs. U. L. Whitlaw (Tenn.) 
April 
The Red Spot Paint and Glass Company, 
Paducah, Kentucky, makes and sells a 
concrete enamel with wearing qualities 


suitable for concrete stepping stones. It is 
called Red Spot Concrete Enamel—No. 322. 
Grey. Price $5.85 a gallon—(Muiss) Vir- 
GINIA C. JONES, (Ky.) 


Canadian Leopard Plant Source 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Fowler (Canada) 


March 


The Leopard Plant, or Farfugium grande, 
as it is known botanically, may be ob- 
tained from Julian Nurseries, Fenwick, On- 
tario, at a very reasonable price. I believe 
this is the only firm in Ontario which 


has it.—(Mrs.) W. JuLian, (Can.) 





Lilies in Missouri 


Answering Mrs. Marguerite Knibbs (Conn.) 
November 

I have no trouble making Madonna, Regal 
and Auratum Lilies blossom. Good drain- 
age is essential. Since your soil is acid, it 
is probably not friable and fibrous enough. 
I suggest you dig down to a depth of 3 
feet and place a layer of stones and gravel 
in the bottom. Then, if you could secure 
some good porous loam and cover the drain- 
age layer, you can grow Lilies perfectly. 
The next best thing would be to work some 
lime into your soil. Mix well rotted 
manure with the soil to a depth of 6 inches 


below where the base of the bulb of the 
Madonna Lily will be to encourage the 
downward growth of the basal roots. Ma- 
donna Lilies like lime. Mix bone meal 
into the first 18 inches of top soil for 


Regal and Auratum Lilies for nourishment. 
Keep soil mellow and conserve moisture 
with a year-round mulch. Fresh manure 
should never be used. Partially decayed 
leaves are good. I have my Lilies planted 
near shrubbery to keep roots shaded and 
cool. I planted my bulbs on their sides 
on a layer of sharp sand to prevent rotting 
—the Madonna 4 to 5 inches deep, and the 
other two 9 to 12 inches deep. The latter 
are stem-rooting, the former bulb-rooting.— 
(Mrs.) H. R. DunNaway, (Mo.) 


Requirements of Succulents 


Answering Edith Seabury (Nebr.) March 
All succulents, both the smooth and 


thorny varieties, do require a south ex- 
posure, but not frequent watering. Kalan- 
choe coccinea likes it cooler than many 
succulents, and if kept in a hot room will 
not bloom as profusely as it should. Above 
all, succulents must have a loose, porous 
soil, and good drainage. Use plenty of 
sand in the soil and do not overwater, as 
that may be what is causing your plant 
to lose its leaves.—(Mrs.) DEAN KUNTz, 
(Iowa) 


Impatiens in Many Colors 


Mrs. Catherine S. 
April 


Answering Woodard 

(N. Y.) 

I have a pure white Impatiens and also 

a large white one with a red eye, a pink, a 

salmon, a magenta and a pink with a green 

and white leaf. We have a window box of 

the green and white leaved ones that is 

pretty even without the blossoms; so many 

people never have seen one before.—MAUDE 
A. GRAVES, ( Mass.) 


Where to Get Lemon Verbena Seeds 


Answering Mrs. George L. Hayes (Ohio) 
February 

I find that Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, sells seeds of the Lemon Verbena 
(Aloysia) for 25 cents a packet. This is 
the old sweet scented perennial and, accord- 
ing to the catalogue, it may be raised from 
seed sown in slight heat in the spring.— 
(Mrs.) A. T. Ditpir1an, (Conn.) 


Lavender from Cuttings 


Answering Mrs. G. L. Hayes (Ohio) Feb- 
ruary 
English Lavender can be grown very 


successfully from cuttings. A trench filled 
with sand and woods earth holds moi ‘ure 
and is conducive to root -growth. Now 
(March) is the best time to put them out 
in this part of the country.—Bessiz TATE, 


(Ga.) 
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flowers, 
evergreens 


now with 


Liquid CHAPERONE 





Wonderful new dog repellent won’t dis- 
solve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Pre- 
vents dog damage. Harmless to plants. 
Ends dog nuisance in your garden. Try 
it when other materials have failed. 
Order Liquid Chaperone 
C. O. D., $1 plus postage for big 
12-ounce size. (Or send $1, we 
pay postage.) Your money back 
in full if you are not delighted with results. Sud- 
bury Laboratory, Box 254, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


JUNE IRIS SPECIALS! 





8 varieties Tall Bearded iris......... $1.00 

= Dwarf Bearded iris.. -. $1.00 
3 ty Louisiana iris . - $1.00 
3 = een .. $1.00 
3 se African iris (Dietes).... . . $1.00 
Bo eee er ae ‘ . $1.00 
] Walking iris (Marica)... $1.00 


Any three items $2.50, All 7 items $5. 00 prepaid 


512 W. FOOTHILL BLVD. 
aie. Gardens ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


KY 


Special 


Shor 
25 
Trickers 


Tickers WATER LILIES 
FREE Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready 


Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Helpful directions. Every- 
thing for the Water Garden. Write 
forFREE copy today! (Canada 15c.) 


S/d) WM TRICKER INC 


19g 1615 BrooksideAve. 1623RainbowTerrace 
/ Saddle River, N. J.“ Independence, Ohio 















Graceful spikes of heavenly blue 
bells. Bloom profusely. Wonderful 
as cut flowers, or naturalized. Big 
value at 8 for 25c, postpaid. Send 
now. Fall plan‘ing guide tree. VAN 
BOURG ONDIEN BROS., Dept. 134, 
Babylon, N. 














All in one—a complete 
plant food, Vitamin B.,. 
and growth hormones. 


Cuttings, Bulbs, Vegetables, 
grow almost unbelievably if 


Flowers, Seeds, 
Trees, Lawns 


Plants, 
Shrubs, 
watered with Plant-Chem which contains every essen- 


element for 

Easy 
Salts with water. 
solution 


tial plant 
and economical to use. Just mix Plant-Chem 


One teaspoon makes a gallon of 


growth. 


12% 
1200 


quantity for 
$2.00: 


At Dealers or 
gal. 20¢:; 100 gal. 
gal. $5.00. 

FREE DESCRIPTIVE 


University Hydroponic Service 


2229 Ma Gee Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


HARDWARE, GARDEN, or 5-10-25c STORES 


JUNE, 1941 


sent postpaid 
$1.00; 400 gal. 


FOLDER WITH ORDER 
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Weathervane 


Key to growing plants—How the 


Peonies rate—Boosting the seedlings 


informa- 
gardeners may 
how to grow 


HERE are many sources of 

tion to which home 
turn for instruction in 
plants from seeds, cuttings, divisions, 
bulbs and other means. Innumerable 
books have been written on the subject; 
most state colleges, experiment stations 
and the U.S.D.A. have printed bulletins; 
leading nurseries and seed houses have 
their own publications; and the pages of 
this magazine contribute at least their 
share of timely tips on this broad subject. 


But to my knowledge, no better con- 
densed booklet on plant propagation 


exists than the latest special bulletin of 


the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. 
Louis. It’s entitled “Growing Plants” 


and can be obtained from the Garden for 
25 cents. Within 42 pages, seed sowing 
in its many phases and the propagation 
of herbaceous and woody plants is 


described in a most practical way. The 
bulletin is generously illustrated. Thus 
have two previous bulletins, which have 


long been out of print—‘*Growing Plants 
from Seed” and “Plant Propagation”— 
been carefully revised and combined in 
one bulletin which can be highly reeom- 
mended to every home gardener. 


HE efforts of George W. Peyton 
and his Committee of the American 
Peony Society to rate new varieties and 


the older 
scored 


to rerate some ot 
were previously 


whieh 
different 


ones, 
on a 


basis, have now, at last, borne fruit. The 
March issue of the American Peony So- 
ciety bulletin carries the ratings of sev- 
eral hundred herbaceous and tree Peony 
varieties, most of which were introduced 
during the last fifteen vears. Peony 
ratings have always been earefully fol- 
lowed by Peony enthusiasts in making 
their selections of varieties. Thus, this 


new listing has special significance at 
this time when in many locations Peonies 
will still be in bloom and choices of new 
acquisitions for the garden will be made. 

Some of the highest rating Peonies in 


the new list are as follows: Kelway’s 
Glorious (9.56), Therese (9.54), Mrs. J. 
V. Edlund (9.51), Evening Star (9.50), 
Elsa Sass (9.46), Nippon Brilliant 
(9.46), A.B.C. Nicholls (9.45), Rose 


Marie (9.45), George W. Peyton (9.43), 
Harry F. Little (9.42), Le Cygne (9.42), 
Mary Auten (9.41), Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (9.40), Madame Jules Dessert 
(9.40), Tourangelle (9.40), Tamate-Boku 
(9.40), Alice Harding (9.39), Oliver F. 
Brand (9.37), Mrs. Livingston Farrand 
(9.36), Nick Shaylor (9.35), W. L. 
Gumm (9.34), Man o’ War (9.33). 

It should be understood, of course, that 
10 is the perfect score. The Society in 
its Bulletin grades Peonies by seore as 
follows: A—9 or better; B—8.5 to 8.99; 





C 9; and D—all below 8. 
TARTER solution” is a term well 
known to most market gardeners, 


but which should be added to the voe cabu- 
lary of home gardeners as well, now 


that the market is flooded with liquid 
fertilizers and powdered fertilizers whic! 
are easily dissolved. <A_ starter solution 
is a complete fertilizer in liquid forn 
which is used diluted when transplanting 
seedlings to the garden, instead of pud 
dling the plants with plain water—th« 
usual practice. The principal effect of 


au starter solution is to stimulate root 





for this 


Walter E. 


Our’ weathervane picture 
month comes from Mrs. 
Wilhelm of Portland, Ore. This is the 
Mrs. Wilhelm’s 
illustrated in 
first 
in the Oregon Journal. The witch, we 


second time weather- 


vane has been recent 


months. It made its appearance 


are told. is of cast iron; the letters 
and arrow are tipped in brass. Mrs. 
Wilhelm is president of the Little 


Gardens Club of Portland which has 
a membership of 125 


development and so enable the plants to 
become more quickly established. Com- 
mercially, this practice has been applied 
mostly to tomatoes, but good results have 
heen obtained with cabbage, celery, pep- 
pers, eggplants, and muskmelons. 

A number of liquid, powder or 
pellet form fertilizers are readily ob- 
tainable in small amounts. All should 
be used in a diluted form. They offer 
an opportunity for experimentation, and, 
it is to be hoped, earlier and better re- 
turns from our vegetables and flowers in 
the garden. 


Vaue neve 














The delightfully 
grouping of June 
G. C. Spillers 


effect of a 
flowers by Mrs. 


casual 


An arrangement of Roses from a 


New York State School for Judges 


and Flower Arrangement 


June Flavor in June Flowers 


By Dororuy 


ERE is the splurge of June, a 
flower month tackled by more 
poets than almost any other of 


the vear. If the garden of this month is 
so well fitted to stimulate the poet, per- 
haps it is the most capable of stimulating 
the poet in us all. Your flower arrange- 
ments can be poetry for the eye. 

The wealth of old favorites is with us 
in their spell of profusion: Roses, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, the early Lilies 
and Daylilies. Just as the old favorites 
themselves have changed in character 
through the efforts of hybridizers, the 
June flower arrangements of today are 
different, through an evolution of thought- 
ful application and insight. Grand- 
mother’s arrangement, however much na- 
tive talent she may have had, was always 
empiric, whereas today we have the 
opportunity to profit from the experi- 
ments and experience of many people 
who are devoting their best efforts to 
this art. Let’s examine a few composi- 
tions that express the poetic ideas and 
flavor of June. 

Traditional June. The arrangement by 
Mrs. G. C. Spillers has many of the good 
qualities that grandmother might have 
incorporated in a June arrangement, plus 
a combination of good features which 
grandmother rarely, if ever, attained at 
one time. Not many years ago flower 
arrangement authorities forbid such a use 
of wild material and garden flowers in 
the same arrangement, but this restrie- 
tion, like others equally arbitrary, we 
have outgrown. Grandmother had no 
scruples about this combination, nor have 
we today. In this June picture, the 
artist has gleaned what is most truly 
the pulse of June wherever it may grow. 
Daisies and Roses radiate from a_ heart 
made by the Peony, with Daylilies and 
grasses playing 
the tapestry. with skill, 


Pine is used 


BIDDLE 


a part in the make-up of - 


BLOM 


and DoroTHEA 


just two or three well chosen sprays, 
light and feathery in texture, with none 
of the heaviness of erowded evergreen 
materials. 

Menth of Roses. This is really the 
height of the harvest season for Roses, 
and many of us will be using them, 
alone and with other flowers, throughout 
the month. See how many ways you can 
enjoy them this year. See how totally 
different is our second arrangement from 
the one we have just discussed. This is 
as restrained and definite in touch as the 
other is abundant and casual. 


There is wonderful opportunity, when 
working with garden Roses, to experi- 
ment with color harmony and_ color 





motion, perhaps with the variations of | 


reds and pinks, salmons and_ yellows. 
Probably none of these rose colors can 
be found that will not combine with defi- 
nite advantage if the colors are graded 
in the arranging. Group together colors 
which seem to emerge from the same hue. 
Relate these groups to one another as 
they naturally grade from one another 
in a color wheel. Thus your color might 
grow from yellow to variations of yellow- 
orange, then to the orange classification, 
on to orange-reds, then reds. Some of 
the paler ones will be so far from the 
brilliant form of their hue that you may 
have to stop to think before classifying 
them in relation to the other colors. If 
your motion also grades from darker to 
light and lighter as the hue changes 
(and this should be so, as equal values 
are not desirable), then you have some- 
thing really exeiting in color motion. 
When scouting for material to com- 
bine with Roses, keep an eye open for 
foliages, too. Many arrangements have 
two or three different types of foliage to 
advantage. One arrangement might in- 
elude Iris, Hosta and Baptisia foliages. 
Another 


might have Linden and Willow. | 





Maken hides Talent 
IN FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED at the 
new ideas you develop the moment 
you start using DAZEY FLOWER 
HOLDERS. xx Exclusive leaf 


shapes, combination types, both 
mesh and needlesharp styles— 


more kinds than you've ever heard 
of! FREE FLOWERCRAFT Book- 
let—ask your dealer or send 3c 
(to cover mailing) to Dazey, 843 
East 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLOWER. H 
At Your Dealer 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO., LOS ANGELES *NEW YORK 















STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROOKS 
Fairhaven Road Concord, Mass. 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmiess to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; 
1V2-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co.,310 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa, 


MOLOGEN 
= 


YOouR 














REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 




















Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


"The holder that holds" 
The most usable flower holder on the 
market. Soft stems, hollow stems, large 
or small stems of flowers placed be 
tween flexible brass wires, are held 
firmly but not injured. Heavy lead base 
supplies proper balance. Will not rust 
or wear out. 

Write for descriptive foider. 

vecial offer to Garden Clubs 

BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St. North Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 











Sucking and Chewing Insects 


2"Panpose ould SLUG SHOT 


SLUG SHOT contains two powerful ingredients, 
both stabilized by our paten‘ed process to prolong 


SAFE—harmless to 
pets and birds when used as directed. 
And it is distinctly helpful in protecting plants 
from fungous growths. 
35¢ bottle makes 6 gals. sp 

Ask your dealer for Liquid SLUG “SHOT 
Write us for FREE °'Gardea Enemies’’ Chart 
HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, New York 


insect-killing potency. It is 
persons, 
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USE BUG-A-BOO 
GARDEN SPRAY 


—_-? 
— 

Kills cr controls prac- 
tically all troublesome 
garden insects. Easy to 
mix --highly concen- 
trated, 4 ounces make 
12to 18 gallons. Will not 
clog sprayer. Protect the 
garden. Get some Bug- 
a-boo Garden Spray. 


Buy at leading hardware, garden 
supply, drug and department stores 











GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 








Does just what it says... 
Keeps dogs away from your 
evergreens, garden plants, 
trees, shrubs. Also. cats, 
mice, moles and_ rabbits. 
Easy and economical to use. 
Non-poisonous, non-inflam- 
mable. Just try it and convince yourself. 

3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS INC. 


Tipp City, Ohio 


WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


DELPHINIUMS WITH PERSONALITY: Bred for ar- 
tistic perfection of flower and plant, large flowers, 
strong growth, new and dazzling colors, the finest 
White, Snowflake. New Blues, new PINK shades, 
gorgeous WINE shades. 1941 crop. 

oe BLUE, extra color _~" Soe 

CNN) 4:6:6,9:6.6 n.s:6 dnideeeate - $5.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, very ‘ae 


pkt. $2.50 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, blue of Erater 





“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 19323 
Harmless to Humans. 








ee . $5.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, deep dar "i 

me. $2.50 

ROYAL PURPLE, dazzling..... $2.50 


PASTEL PINK, new shades of rane 


$3.00 
SNOWFLAKE STRAIN, the tne white 
+. $2.50 
Trial pkt. of any one, $1.00 Catalogue 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E: 18th Ave. Portiand, Oregon 
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Tips for Northern Gardeners 





By M. ¢ 
Phases of the Moon 
>) First Quarter ...... June 2 
© Full Moon ......... June 9 
C Last Quarter ....... June 16 
@ New Moon......... June 24 











N the Northeast there have been wide- 
spread reports of winter damage to 


| 


Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurels 
and other broad-leaved evergreens and 


also to coniferous evergreens, especially 
Hemlock. The injury most common 
where these plants are growing in ex- 
posed locations. 

Whole plants or the exposed branches 
of Rhododendrons had their leaves com- 
pletely killed burned brown at the 
edges. In instances the branches 
were killed, and some Mountain Laurels 
are brown down to the ground. Hemloeks 
which were seriously damaged dropped 
their needles. 

Apparently there were several reasons 
for the damage, but the weather was the 
principal cause. During late Mareh 
when the ground was frozen, there were 
continuous high winds for several days 
followed by unseasonal warm weather 
and continued dry winds of high velocity. 
As a result, evergreens in exposed places 
were dried out and the frozen roots 
eould not replenish the supply of mois- 
ture needed by the leaves. 

By this time it will be evident how 
mueh damage has been done to your 
plants. Those that show no signs of life 
even at the base probably will have to be 
replaced. Rhododendrons and Laurels 
may have their branches pruned back to 


is 


or 
some 


vreen live wood. Evergreens may have 
to be sheered somewhat to get rid of 
brown, dead braneh tips. A few may 


need to be pruned back rather severely 
and there is a ehanee that they will re- 
cover. 

Next fall, 
all evergreens thoroughly before the 
ground freezes. Exposed plants usually 
need protection from strong winds and 
this ean be supplied with 
burlap or other material. ~ 


screens 


For autumn bloom ¢lip plants of For- 
get-me-not, Viola cornuta and Sunrose 
( Helianthemum ) soon as the early 
summer blooming period ends. Give them 
a liberal soaking or two of liquid manure 
and keep the surface soil loose around 
them. 


as 


Flowers in late autumn 
get by sowing hardy annuals during 
June. Some of the following will stand 
even rather hard frosts and blossom even 
perhaps until November:  Alyssum, 
Amaranth, Aster, Calendula, Calliopsis, 
Candytuft, Canturea, Clarkia, Gaillardia, 
Gypsophila, Larkspur, Lupine, Marigold, 
Mignonette, Poppy, Stock, Sunflower, 
Verbena. 


are easy to 


heed the warning to water 


ot 


uJ 


7. 


KAINS 
Dust mulches cost nothing except 
musele, time and ‘‘overhead’’ on tools. 


They save moisture in the soil. Keep the 
surface half-inch of cultivated soil loose 
and open until the plants completely 
shade the ground. 


Second blossoming periods may be as- 
sured with some species of May and June 


blooming perennials such as perennial 
Flax, Achillea, Delphinium and early 
Phlox, provided the tops are eut back 
severely as. soon as the first flowering 
period has ended. However. in order 
to do so the ground should be soaked 


deeply with liquid manure as soon as the 


tops are eut and watered during dry 
weather. Not only will such treatment 


produce second displays but the plants 
will strenethened for the following 
season’s flowers. 


be 


Seeds of perennials sown during early 
June should produce plants large enough 
to set in the garden during September. 
They will make strong plants and good 
root growth before winter sets in and do 
better than if planting were postponed 
until spring. 


When to pick flowers depends largely 
upon the species. In general, 
morning is better than any other time of 
day; but there are exceptions and modi- 
fications. For instance, when Poppies 
straighten up their buds toward the close 
of the day they thus announce that they 
will open next morning, so then the 
time to gather them. 


early 


1S 


Cut flowers may be made to last long 
by the following practices: Cut them 
with a keen edged knife, early in the 
morning; plunge them at once deeply in 
eold water; store in a cellar or 
cool place; expose them in a 
room as short a time as possible; keep 
them out of strong sunlight: lay wilted 
blooms loosely in deep, cold water and 
let them float until morning; give flowers 
fresh water every day in clean recepta- 
cles and cut the lower ends of the stems 
on a slant. 


other 
warm 


Peony buds are not injured by ants. 
If they fail to open, look for some other 
cause; for instance, freezing, over- 
fertilizing, poor soil, disease. When the 
buds begin to expand they exude a sweet 
liquid of which ants are fond. Rain will 
wash it off, but if it dries it may seal the 
buds so tight that they cannot open. The 
insects don’t suck the sap. 


Weeds in walks and drives are more 
easily killed by herbicides (or weed 
killers) than by hoeing. Mix the mate- 
rials with water according to the manu- 


facturer’s directions and sprinkle the 
weeds, but be careful to avoid getting 


the material on lawns, flower beds, shrub- 
bery, ete., as it will not respeet such 
plants! Also use it with extreme care on 
walks filled with tree and shrub roots 
underneath. 











Vegetables Make Rapid Growth _ 


By LAURA 


HE June vegetable garden offers 
mueh encouragement to the gar- 


dener, with production well under 
way and growing evidence of greater 
things soon to come. 

Much of June’s planting is a repeti- 
tion of that of May, although this month 
a number of things are put in the ground 
with late fall and winter in mind. This 
includes the final setting out of cabbage 
plants, which should be in the ground 
by middle June. A few tomato plants, 
also, is a good investment for June plant- 
ing, especially if the first transplanting 
was done early with rather advanced 
plants. The latter begins bearing early, 
which is what we want, but if frosts do 





Old man toad, the garden patrolman 


not come early in the fall, the first to- 
mato plants may have finished bearing, 
with still plenty of ripening time ahead. 
And by all means we should keep to- 
matoes bearing just as long as_ possible. 

Early June is not too late to plant 
squash of the Acorn variety, which is a 
quick grower, and also a good winter 
keeper. The summer Crookneck squash 
may also be planted now if none were 
planted earlier. Summer squashes have 
come in for a great deal of ridicule, but 
if it were better understood how to pre- 
pare them they would become more popu- 


lar. As has been explained before in 
this department, the summer squash 
should be used before it matures. If the 


skin cannot easily be pierced by pressing 
a fingernail against it, then it is too old 
to be at its best. In this very tender 
stage the entire squash is used, eutting it 
into half-ineh-thick slices, skin and seeds 
included. The slices are dipped into a 
batter and fried slowly, or browned on 
one side, turned and put into the oven to 
finish. When prepared properly they are 
on a par with eggplant. Practically any 
variety of squash may thus be prepared 
when taken from the vine while young 
and tender. 

Celery plants, for late fall use and 
winter storage, should be set out by the 
middle of June. Early frosts do no 
harm to celery, but rather improve it. 
Other salad plants that should be in the 


FENNER, 


(Ohio) | 


fall garden are celery cabbage and en 
dive. Although endive usually is planted 
in the spring, another sowing is due in 
later June, and at the same time eelery, 
or Chinese cabbage. When the little 
plants are 2 or 3 inehes high they are in 
line for transplanting, setting the endive 
about 9 inches apart and celery cabbage 
about 12 inches between plants. Endive 
is a fine fall salad plant because the 
cooler weather and frosts improve its 
flavor, and celery cabbage, also, is at its 
best in the fall. 

With the approach of hot, dry weather, 
we may expect the inevitable insects that 
do their best to discourage all gardening. 
One might just as well be resigned to 
the fact that they will be on hand, and 
so make preparations for their arrival. 





Insecticides which are poisonous to man, 
animals and birds should be avoided 
wherever possible. | 

Two non-poisonous materials which are 
usually combined provide an effective con- 
trol. They are a powder made of the 
dried flowers of pyrethrum, and a powder 
made from derris roots, called rotenone. 
These powders are in various insecticides 
which come under different trade names, 


but by reading the labels on the con- 
tainers one may easily find if these 
ingredients are used. It is said that 


rotenone is thirty times as powerful as 
arsenate of lead as a stomach poison for 
insects, and fifteen times as powerful as 
nicotine as a contact poison, but harm- 
less to man and beast. 

And speaking of insects, fortunate in- 
deed is the gardener who has a toad or 
two patrolling his grounds. It is esti- 
mated that each common toad does twenty 


dollars’ worth of work a year, eating 
10,000 garden pests. So by all means 
protect the toad if you are so favored 


as to have one on the premises. 

The year reaches its peak June 21, 
which fact has great significance to any 
one who works in the soil. The days are 
long and warm, and the sun is in the 
position when it does the most good. This 
date was a time of great rejoicing among 
primitive people ages ago. They real- 
ized that the sun was the vital force that 
produced their food, and elaborate rites 
were performed to show their apprecia- 
tion to the sun god. 

Gardeners of an older generation, and 
many today for that matter, contend that 
the first day of summer is the correct date 
to plant late cucumbers, rain or shine. 
Although many of us do not believe in 
the old signs, it does no harm to follow 
them occasionally when convenient, just 
as a matter of sentiment. 


RARE IRIS soncmme | 





| 
Species Iris in wide range, including 
| many of the “hard to find” ones. Plants 
ready now. Interesting Catalog, ask 
Dent. Z. 
MOORESTOWN 


REX. D. PEARCE 


NEW JERSEY 

















a ' 





AT HALF 
PRICE 


Plant roots in summer months. Our 
special 1941 offer: 100 varieties at one-half 
regular catalog price. 


SSSR ESESESSSESECEEEEEREEEEEE EEE EERE eee eee 
GIANT FLOWERED: 

$5 value for $2.50 
AUTUMN HAZE, twice-blooming lavender 


LADY PARAMOUNT, clear primrose yel- 
low 
MICHELANGELO, very unusual dove gray 


NENE, dark red imported from France 


PRES. PILKINGTON, buff - violet - bronze 
blend 

PAULETTE, blue imported from France 

SAN FRANCISCO, white with blue veining 

SIERRA BLUE, very tall medium blue 


DWARF FLOWERED: 


12 different colors for $1.45 


3 each of 12 colors for $2.95 
(Stalks grow but 4” to 8” high) 


FRAGRANT IRIS: 
$5 value for $2.50 


ABELARD, early mahogany red 

AUTUMN FROST, twice-blooming white 
BLUE' TRIUMPH, sparkling blue 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, mammoth gold 
EROS, delightful salmon 

FRIEDA MOHR, lilac rose-pink 

JANE KREY, twice-blooming violet 
MAISIE LOWE, deep violet-blue 

RAIN OF FIRE, pure medium red 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free 32-page catalog (same page 
size as this Flower Grower) containing 
natural four-color illustrations on almost 
every page, as well as describing and pric- 
ing more than 400 most beautiful improved 
iris varieties—types which flower from early 
spring until late autumn; also lists 50 
Oriental Poppies and 50 Hemerocallis. 

A customer writes, ‘‘After perusing all 


the fine current catalogs issued by commer- 
cial iris growers, I find that: 


_1) your catalog is the most comprehen- 
sive; 


2) your catalog gives the most 
and unembellished descriptions ; 


accurate 


3) your catalog not only is the Blue Book 
of this perenniat but to me is the world’s 
most beautifully colored iris booklet; 


4) your catalog lists all the best varieties 
at low prices.”’ 


NATIONAL 
IRIS GARDENS 


Box 24, Beaverton, Oregon Y 





Name 


Address .... eee wee 
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Perfect PREPAREDNESS 
. Against Hot, Dry Weather 







*Get the extra ad- 
vantages of this scientifically 
correct sprinkler which assures 
greater distance, longer life and 
an even, rain-like coverage. 
Easily regulated to rotate over 
any circular area up to more 
than 75 ft. in diameter under 
good pressure, Or down to 
15 ft. Allows all the water 
to sink into ground be- 
fore rotating stream pass- 
es over again. Refreshing, gentle shower. 
injure tenderest foliage. 
Does not puddle. Self- 
operating. Guaranteed. 


$7.50 


Does not 


HOLLAND ROTARY 
Amazing, low - priced 
model that covers up 





to 30 ft. in diameter. 
TRY 10 DAYS Needs no oil- 
ing or atten- 
Order now—try 10 days tion. 
under money-back guar- Only 


antee of satisfaction, or 
write for full details. 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 


816 Locust St. Dept. F Kansas City, Mo. 


WIROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 
describing over 177 finest varieties and showing 
many new introductions in color. Ask also for 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus- 


G¢ trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 

helpful. Both are free. Write to 

Li THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
R. Pyle, President 


West Grove 405, Pa. 


$1.25 







































“HEAVENLY BLUE” 
Lovely in early Spring. 
Well filled eight inch 
spikes of little globular 
bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian- 
blue. Fragrant anc 
valuable for cutting. 
Guaranteed hardy in 
sun or shade. 

Send for new illustrated 
catalog, listing Tulips, 
Daffodils, Iris, Lilies. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX SI6F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for catalog 
leading 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


POSTPAID 





Lowest Prices 
listing 200 
varieties. It’s free 

























REPELS DOGS, 


AND ANTS 
iti 





@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Ca, 401 Ogen Bldg, Phila, Pa 
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Your Garden of Verse’ 


In an Iris Garden 


I walked among the Iris beds 
When they were in full flower, 
Their perfect form and substance rare 
Gave me a thought-filled hour. 


I wondered where the Artist 
Obtained His color scheme 
Until I noticed each had been 
Part of the cosmic theme. 


That azure blue could only be 
A bit of summer sky, 

While such a white came from a cloud 
That slowly drifted by. 


The pink one was a sunrise 
That welcomed early morn 

And when He took some noon-day sun 
The yellow one was born. 


That red came from the glowing west 
As twilight shadows fell, 

The dark one was a starry night 
When a full moon cast its spell. 


Such tones and textures I beheld 
And each of perfect hue, 

’Twas then I knew that God must be 
An Iris-lover too! 


—HELEN BatH SWANSON 


My Part Time Gardener 


I have a part time gardener, 
He lives in my back yard. 

And in the Spring and Summer 
He really works quite hard. 
*Cause every bug or beetle 
Appearing on the scene 

He eats up very quickly, 

So keeps my garden clean. 


But when the snow starts falling, 
He’s nowhere to be found, 

Alas, my part time gardener 

Has burrowed in the ground. 
He'll sleep all through the winter 
Until the robins sing, 

Then Il] find that toad at work 
In my garden in the Spring. 


—PEARL R. LINDAL 


My Garden 
My garden holds the 
sunlight, 
Enchanted 
skies, 
Violets frilled in fern-lace, and a white 
Rose breathes 
And dies—drifting on 
set’s mirrored fire. 


peace of quiet 


hours beneath delphinium 





a pool of sun- 


The prim and stately grace of Holly- 
hocks 

In coral taffeta, along the walks; 

Night’s purple bow] of star-flowers, and 
the weave 

Of moonlight’s silver fingers on white 
Gladiolus leaves. 

—ANNA Boone RORERTSON 


Spring Invasion 


My garden is a field of dreaming 


When shadows lengthen and grow cool, 


And Iris flings its gay battalions 
Against three Birch trees and a pool. 
—JEAN CROSSE HANSEN 


Neighbors 


My flowers must have lots of fun 
Flitting to and fro, 

And where they live, no one can tell 
For thev don’t even know! 


Father 
Some 


reads the catalogues, 

things he can’t resist. 

He says, “How would you like this Rose?” 
And presto, there it is! 


He never stops to wonder where 
He'll put this brand new treasure. 
He plants it in the nearest place, 
He doesn’t even measure, 


But soon the thing has grown so big, 
It cannot show its face. 

So Father moves it carefully 

Into another: place. 


And so it is with all his plants, 

For which he loves to labor. 

They can’t get used to any place, 

Before they change their neighbor. 
—MavupeE R. SMITH 


Dear Blossoms 


Thank God for fragrant blooms that gently 
breathe 

Their lingering sweetness to the walled-in 
lives 

Who cannot hear the birds’ joy-filling song; 

But live through days of silence dull and 


long. 


Thank God for 
lightly waft 
Their fragrant beauty to the sightless ones 
Who cannot see life’s forms. its 

bright, 
But grope through days of darkness deep 
as night. 


perfumed flowers that 


eolors 


As tender as the loving thought of God 

For His created in this world of care, 

How richly do they bless and compensate 

For hopes deferred, for. joys not all may 
sha re, 


—SERAPH LLEWELLYN 


Rainbow Treasure 


IT have found the treasure 
That lies at the rainbow’s end, 
Wealth beyond computing 

Is mine to give or lend. 


Opals of an April dawn; 

Gold of a shimmering noon; 
Amethysts of the sunset; 

Pearls with the glow of the moon. 


Would you like to share it? 
There’s more than enough for all, 
In my Iris garden 
Against a grey stone wall. 

-~AGNES HAYES Post 


Answer to “Sweet Pea Row” 
(February, 1941, p. 90) 


‘Tis I can be content to sit and knit, 
And be quite satisfied to do my bit. 
For in the morn, I tend my Sweet Pea row 
And afternoon, watch flowers and sweaters 
crow. 
HELEN POLK 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 











New Gladiolus Thrips 
Spray Formula 
GLENN L. PIERCE 


EW experiments, conducted in 1939 
by G. V. Johnson and Floyd F. 
Smith of the U. S. D. A. have disclosed 
the fact that it is both profitable, from 
the standpoint of the relative expense 
of the spray, and effective from the 
standpoint of the relative results obtained, 
to reduce considerably the amounts of 
tartar emetic and brown sugar formerly 
advocated for the control of Gladiolus 
thrips. 
Some of the more pertinent results ob- 
tained from their work are set down 
herewith in tabular form. 


Pounds Pounds Gals. Per Cent 
Tartar Brown Water Control 
Emetic Sugar 

4 16 100* 93.9 

4 8 100 93.9 

2 4 100 92.1 


* (Nelson’s old formula) 


Analyzing the above data it will be 
seen that using the same amount. of 
tartar emetic but reducing the brown 
sugar by one-half still gave just as good 
results. Reducing the tartar emetie to 
one-half and the brown sugar to one- 
fourth the original yielded only slightly 
less (1.8%) etfeetive control. 

Naturally, these results are going to be 
more significant to commercial growers 
than they are to us “fanciers” who grow 
only a few hundred “Glads.” Still, this 
information is worth our consideration 
too, for it means that those of us who 
formerly used 1 or 2 pounds of tartar 
emetic per season can now get along on 
half that mueh, and whereas we used to 
snitch 4 or 8 pounds of the wife’s brown 
sugar per summer, we now will have to 
appropriate only 1 or 2 pounds. 

In conelusion, then, let us translate the 
new formula into quantities that are 
applicable to our baekyard needs. It 
will read: 2 tablespoons tartar emetic, 
4 tablespoons brown sugar, and 3 gallons 
of water. 

[This article appeared in the January 
issue of “The Sprout,” monthly publiea- 
tion of the Men’s Garden Club of Villa 
Park.—EpitTor 
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Ideal for 








the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
- cuts 4 Box 232 
tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 














IRIS from “TOP 0’ THE WORLD” 


True to name, healthy roots. NO BORERS 
Each year they go to every state, Reports come back, "They're Blooming Great" 


Four Special Offers for June, 1941 
(Make your own COLLECTIONS. Read conditions carefully) 


$5.50 Collection. One each any 12 kinds, your choice, for $5.50, prepaid. 
$7.70 Collection. one each any 24 kinds, your choice, for $7.70 prepaid. 
$9.90 Collection. one cach any 40 kinds, your choice, for $9.90 
$13.33 Collection. one exch any 60 kinds, your cholee, for $13.23, prepald. 


repaid, 


Alta California Eleanor Blue Los Angeles : Sacramento 
Amenti Eleanor Roosevelt Lucrezia Bori San Diego 
Amitola Elkhart Maid of Astalot Sandlewood 
Anitra Ella Winchester Marco Polo San Francisco 
Beowulf El Tovar Meldoric Selene 

Black Douglas Eros Michelangelo Sensation 
Black Wings Ethelwyn DuBuar Midwest Gem Shining Waters 
Blended Beauty Evolution Ministre F. David Sierra Blue 
Blue Monarch Far West Miss California Sir Lancelot 
Blue Triumph Fascination Mountain Snow Southern Cross 
Blue Velvet Frieda Mohr Mrs. W. Jaques Southland 
Brunhilde Golden Hind Naranja Spokan 
Buechley’s Giant Golden Treasure Nassak Spring Cloud 
Burning Bronze Grace Mohr Natoma Spring Maid 
California Gold Gudrun Nene Striped Leaves 
Capri Happy Days Noweta Taos 

Cheerio Indian Chief Ossar Thuratus 
Claribel Jasmania Ozone Tiffany 

Crystal Beauty Jean Cayeux Persia Treasure Island 
Dauntless Jerry Petruchio Venus de Milo 
Depute Nomblot Junaluska Piute Waconda 
Deseret Largo Rameses War Eagle 
Destiny Legend Red Dominion William Mohr 
Dymia Lighthouse Rubeo Winneshiek 

El Capitan Lilamani Rusty Gold 


Not less than 12 kinds, nor more than one of a kind, sold as priced above. 
JULY DELIVERY 


Sold in USA only. Write right now for new Iris folder 


LONG'S GARDENS, Box F19, Boulder, Colorado 


A new development in fungicides. Very ad- 
hesive. Leaves no heavy, unsightly residue. 


e EASY TO U SE — mix with water. 
e CONCENTRATED - Onc 


ounce makes 21% gallons of superior 
copper—depositing spray. 
» MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 S$. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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NEWARK, New York State 
She Kose Capital off lmerica 
JUNE 15 to JULY 6 
Pepto ners cg Open FREE 
pei oO @ PuDIIC 
Y 


blooms open at a time. 

You are cordially invited. Join the 10th annual pilgrim- 
age to this mecca of Rose-lovers. 

ON ROUTE 31, BETWEEN ROCHESTER AND SYRACUSE 


Auto Route Map will be Sent Free on Request 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 55 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


UNTIL 
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‘TRI-OGEN is an 
amazing spray 
that helps you to 
grow better roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills 
many insect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply — just mix with 
water and spray. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores. 
Write for free bulletin on 
Rose Culture. 


TRI-OGENR 








Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








“JEWEL” ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


In Metal, Stone, Natural Rock 
Sparkling, bubbling fountains. For gar 









For dens, pool, sun porch or liting room. 
Home. Cool and humidity atmosphere—preserve 
wry furniture. PORTABLE MODELS. No 
and water connections, Send le for 
Pools 2-color catalog, just out, and photo 
prints describing our patented COLOR 

CHANGE FOUNTAINS, PUMP 

UNITS, and color change units for 

WATERFALLS. Est. 1880. Reliable 


dealers wanted, 
Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co., 4443-F Ravenswood, Chicago, III. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES 











To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 


K mM WEEDS EASILY 


Destroy Poison Ivy and All Types 















of Weeds and unwanted Vegetation 
with a single application of 

HAMMOND'S WEED KILLER 
After rains, ground may be re- 
planted if desired. Gallon makes 
10 gals. solution. 


Ask your Garden preiondl Dealer 


PAINT ry CHEM. co. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 














World Events Never Created 
A Sensation Like This 


Campanula Blue Gardenia 


Tops the list of Recent Outstanding 
Perennial! Introductions. 


Beautiful double blue flowers from 

Mid-June to Mid-July. 
| 
| 


Free Bloomer — Easy to grow. 
A perfect cut flower. 
65¢ each $2.00 per 4 $5.50 dozen. 


Our beautiful catalog on request. 


CORLISS BROS. 


1316 Reynard Street 


Inc., NURSERIES 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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Tree Peonies and Tulips bloom together 


June 1 
My dear Flora, 


The Tree Peony in full flower in this photo- 
graph turns one’s thoughts to the history of that 
flower, to what is being done with it now in the 
hands of great hybridizers, and to the plants one 
has seen in gardens in various parts of the world. 

It seems only yesterday that I was walking in 
a beautiful old garden at Settignano above 
Florence —— that of Mr. Waterfield, the painter — 
where a number of people had been asked for tea 
and to see the Tree Peonies. Here were old plants 
5 to 6 feet tall, in profuse and magnificent 
flower —— pink, deep rose, white — and as informal 
paths led through the garden with many turns, 
there were surprises with every change of direction. 
This was in the month of April — in the Italian 
spring. Here the Tree Peony blooms with late 
Tulips. Those in the picture are "Red and Silver," 
but according to the color of one’s Peony flowers, 
one could choose delightful tones in Tulips to set 
below the trees of huge flowers. 

Another newer garden above Florence, designed 
by Cecil Pynsent, with long beds of Tree Peonies, 
devoted entirely to these flowers, giving the trees 
plenty of room; a hillside walk in the same lovely 
place, bordered with old trees of these superb 
flowers; a charming garden in Delaware where were 
some of the newest French hybrids in their rich 
yet delicate beauty; a Massachusetts garden where 
Tree Peonies did nobly, are some of my recol- 
lections. 

I cannot forget my first sight of the Tree 
Peony, Reine Elizabeth, in one of the most flowery 
gardens I have ever seen, Mrs. Warren Bicknell’s 
at Willoughby near Cleveland. What a magnificent 
plant, very large and branching, with blooms of 
the warmest imaginable pink, a luminous color, 
dazzling, in fact. 

If you are fortunate enough to own Reginald 
Farrer's two-volume work, ON THE EAVES OF THE 
WORLD, read his description of finding the Tree 
Peony in the mountains of China. No more dramatic 
words about a flower were ever written. 











This Peony is a native of cold climates, the 
mountains of China being one of its habitats. 

For centuries it has been in old Chinese gardens. 
In a fascinating leaflet by Mr. William Gratwick, 
the hybridizer of the southern and Korean 
Boxwood, a pamphlet largely due, he says, to Mr. 
John Wister, who knows everything of Peonies, 
Lilacs, Daffodils and Irises, I find this passage 
on the Peony: "As early as 1785 a single plant 
was secured for Kew Gardens in England; but it was 
left to Robert Fortune the explorer—botanist to 
go into Central China and bring back the finest 
flowers in 1846. To him we owe the wonderful 
description of a mandarin sitting for hours, 
smoking, drinking tea, and gazing at a Tree Peony 
covered with 400 flowers." 

Professor Saunders has been crossing Tree 
Peonies now for some years with P. lutea and 
P. delavayi, producing flowers with wonderful 
variety of color — pink, yellow, red, a ''black'' 
and white. One interesting thing about these 
hybrids is their time of flowering — early June 
for two weeks — following upon the Tree Peony 
bloom. This gives these hybrids a special value 
as carrying forward the Peony bloon. 

The Tree Peony takes little care — some 
fertilizing while buds are forming, keeping weeds 
away, then leaving the rest to the seasons. 

My own Tree Peonies are not many, but they 
include Souvenir de Maxime Cornu, Reine Elizabeth, 
Mme. Louis Henry, Chromatella, Argosy and La 
Lorraine. These are all in full sun and excellent 
soil. We give them bone meal once or twice a 
year, but never cover them in winter. Thus far 
they have survived. 

There should be gardens made of Tree Peonies 
alone — well designed gardens, with beds of nice 
proportions from which these glorious plants 
would rise and shine against the clear green of 
grass. For, as Mr. Gratwick again says, "When 
not in blossom Tree Peonies are still extremely 
handsome and an addition to any garden composition 
for the beauty of their leaves, the gesture of 
their branches, and their rich autumn color." 

My dear Flora, we are entering upon an era 
of mass—production in gardens. We are in danger 
of too much standardization even in these. Let 
me propose something radical. A high—hedged, 
well kept little garden, only two occupants 
beautifully placed; one tree and one Tree Peony, 
with a smooth foreground of perfect turf for 
these — the tree for shade and beauty, a Dogwood 
perhaps, a Fringe-tree, a Japanese Cherry; and a 
Tree Peony 5 feet high allowed to shine out 
against the green of hedge. What a sanctuary of 
beauty this restrained planting might be. 

As you read this, seek out the Tree Peony 
in flower, decide upon the types and colors you 
prefer, and set down your impressions as a guide 
to fall planting. This is not too early to 
order, for since these glorious things are not so 
plentiful as yet in this country, there might 
eaSily be a Tree Peony shortage — and that at 
the very time when you had set your heart upon 
seeing them in your garden. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ying Sou his 





G 
RILL “rests 


uGOR 
mre CUBOR DUST GUN 
x Ingenious container — quickly 
converted into a duster. Con- 
tains Rotenone-Microsulfur 
dust mixture. Controls garden 
insects and certain plant dis- 


eases. “‘No mix, no fuss— just 
pump to dust.”’ Only 35c each. 


CUBOR LIQUID SPRAY 


Rotenone spray. Deadly to in- 
sects on plants and shrubbery. 
Harmless to tender flowers. 
Economical. 4 oz. can 50c— 
makes 6 to 12 gallons spray. 
See your Dealer or Write for 
Information and Literature. 


CHIPMAN sor 'itsounsbrean 








AIHIS ene 


Write for beautiful tree boc — illustrated in — 
describing 500 best spring « | blooming v 
—one hu nied a bal es ee ‘Als how 100 
varieties of Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS *: : BEAVERTON, OREGON 








WILLIAMSON 


‘Bluffton’ Collection 





Shawano—big yéllow 


E. B. Williamson — coppery 
Write forfree ‘eo ‘ 
catalog of Dubrovnik—rosy 
lris, Peonies Wabash—white and purple 


and Daylilies. Sable—blue black 
$16.50 Value for $10.00 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


1427 Market Street Bluffton, Ind. 








Try “VIGORO MAGIC" 
ON 


DAHLIAS! 


Vigoro is the complete plant food 
A product of SWIFT & COMPANY 











HERB PLANTS 


| Culinary Herbs — one plant each of six kinds for $1.00, 
delivery free. Majoram, Thyme, Sage, Savory, Chives, 
Lovage. 
Fragrant Herbs — one plant each of six kinds for $1.00, 
| delivery free. Rosemary, Lavender, Costmary, Lemon Ver- 
| bena, Rose Geranium, Balm. 


Or send for our complete herb list. 


THE TOOLES OF GARRY-NEE-DULE 


Baraboo Wisconsin 











PITZONKA’S 
PRIZE MIXTURE OF 
PANSY SEEDS 


Make your garden a rainbow 
of color by planting Pit- 
zonka’s Prize Mixture of 
Pansy Seeds, which contains 
all the beautiful shades and hese of Pansy 
colors. Our new crop of seeds will be ready 
June 15, so send your order in early. 
$1.25 per packet; 2 packets $2.25 

Remember Pitzonka’s Pansies are ‘different’. 


Send for our new 194] Pansy Seed folder. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


P. ©. Box F BRISTOL, PENNA. 
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of SCIENCE 


Tue more pride you take 
1) in your grounds, the more 
ih you will appreciate the 
i} skill and artistry of shade 
i tree care The Bartlett Way. 
i) And the more intimate your 
| dis- 
i) ease and other threats to 
ij tree health and beauty, the 
more apparent will be the 


i knowledge of insects, 
{ 
) 


Wi need for—and economy of 
— this 
service. 


unique _ scientific 






The F. A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. | 


fo 


2) 


Bsr tif ae | sey Ste 


TLETT 
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If you have a lawn or garden, 
keep a can of Cyanogas on 
hand This  gas-producing 
powder will solve your ant 
problem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating 
ant nests. A pinch will kill 
Instantly! SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you 


302—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 





all ants in nest— 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Mattie ABNEY Harrzoa, (S. C.) 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look or whether we listen 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


JUNE 4—This morning I cut gorgeous 
Roses just before showers. Cutting them 


just above an outside bud encourages 
open growth. I hope the rain won't 


spread mildew and black spot spores. To 
prevent this we dust the Rose bushes 
every ten days, late in the afternoon, with 
Massey dust. While I was in the garden 
I noticed that Rain Lilies (Zephyranthes 
rosea) are opening pink blooms. 

JUNE 6—’Tis a grand day, and with 


birds cheering me along I eultivated 
lightly about Roses getting food to the 
roots, air in the soil and conserving 
moisture. I had the grass mowed but 


not so close for the weather is getting 
warm and a fair length shades the roots. 

JUNE 8—This is a good time to chop 
out weeds; the sun will kill them. We 
had Carolina Cherries (Laurocerasus) 
pruned—there is a distinct almond odor 
when they are eut—and a large Euonymus 
eut to the ground. The Euonymus had 
become so infested with seale that it 
wasn’t any use trying to save it and we 
didn’t want the seale to spread. Regal 
Lilies are a joy now; Feverfew, Veronica, 
and Blue Salvia have started their long 
period of flowering, and Pansies continue 
to bloom—they began in early February. 

Leaf hoppers were noted on Phlox and 
Tiger Lilies. Regular applications of eon- 
tact insecticide—like nicotine sulphate— 
must be resorted to. For tidiness I eut 
back Coreopsis, and Painted Daisies were 
cut to the tufted rosette of foliage. How- 
ever, we do not eut back foliage of 
perennials—Columbine, Bleeding Heart, 
ete.—till the leaves turn yellow. 

JuNE 23—This month of sunshine and 
shadows is cool awhile then hot! Rock 
gardens are running over with growth, 
Water Lilies are blooming, and we inhale 
fragrance of Mimosa and Magnolia while 
we listen to doves ealling! There is much 
that needs to be done. We trimmed Wis- 
teria runners so they will not tun where 
not wanted and take root. Wisterias bloom 
more freely when new growth is eut back 

















More than 100 varieties of the 
world’s finest Peony stock from 
which to choose. Send for our 
catalog and get in an earl 
order for next fall. We will 
have thousands of roots in 
prime condition for early planting and 
can offer you special selections to suit 
requirements at the most reasonable of 












prices. . 
| CHOICE FRENCH LILACS 
FREE! Our | All grown on their own roots; 
| BeaAuTIFUL sturdy, vigorous plants in all 
Cororep Catatoc | sizes and colors, true to type 
and at prices to suit all purses. 











BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division St. Faribault, Minn. | 











several times in summer. Faded stalks 
of bearded Irises were cut, letting light 
and air into the clumps. We look for 
shiny trails on Iris leaves which indicates 
presence of borers. If observed, the clump 
is taken up, the worms cut out of 
rhizomes and roots dusted with sulphur. 

We began to prune Climbing Roses to- 


day. The time to prune them is right 
after flowering. We cut the old canes 


back to the ground to allow all the 
strength to go into new ones—about 6 to 
8 vigorous canes—of the varieties which 
send up a number of new canes each 
year, such as Ramblers. Heavy pruning 
of Ramblers will help keep down mildew 
to which they are susceptible. Climbers 
that send out laterals on older canes, but 
not many new, canes—like Dr. Van Fleet 
—need to have some new shoots pruned, 
but old ones only when decayed. 

JUNE 24—Grasses don’t seem to mind 
the warm weather and give a cool appear- 
ance. Low blue-green Fescue (Festuca 
glauca) is attractive in clumps at the 
foot of a rock garden; Feather Grass 
(Stipa pennata) makes a nice border and 
bouquet grass. Other grasses giving a 
pleasing appearance in the garden are 
Cat-tail Grass (Phleum pratense) and 
tall Ribbon Grass. A miniature white 
and green striped Ribbon Grass makes a 
dainty low edging for a flower border. 
Though Johnson tops are quite 
effective in “arrangements” we struggle 
to exterminate it, the strong rhizomes 
spread so. Frog-legs grown in our own 
pool for lunch today! 

JUNE 27—This morning, cabbage, col- 
lards, and tomato plants, and sweet potato 
(yam) slips were set out in the vegetable 
garden. “Tis fine to be able to gather 
vegetables; today for dinner there will be 
corn and butter beans (limas), and 
creamy apple float! 

We had occasion to have a Pine tree 
eut but were careful not to leave branches 
piled around other Pines this summer 
month. There are insects called bark 
beetles, or southern pine beetles, which 
when present will go into the fresh cut 


Grass 


material and lay eggs. When the young 
hateh they eat the soft material just 
under the bark, then will go to other 
trees and healthy trees will die from 


their onslaught. The stump of this tree 
was cut low, the large pieces hauled off 
and all bark and twigs burned. We do 
not want any infestation of these “bugs.” 
When live trees are attacked they can be 
saved by squirting carbon tetrachloride in 
each entrance hole, then plugging the 
openings with putty so the gas will be 
kept in. 

JuNE 30—I noticed ripe purple plums 
on Purple-leaf Plums (Prunus pissardi) 
when cutting the deep red foliage to 
arrange with grasses, Tamarix, and vines; 
so these set fruit as well as have dainty 
pink blossoms early in spring and highly 
colored foliage till winter. 





Succeed in Landscaping 
Send for FREE Book on Landscape Training 


Full details about this profitable career for 
men or women. Study at home in leisure 
time. Successful graduates receive large fees. 
Some students earn $5, $10, $15 while 
learning. Pleasant work; initiative re- 
warded. Write today, giving age and 
occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 
6243 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lta. 
























easy as this! 


At New York’s 


tral Terminal, just toss your 


Grand Cen- 


and say 
. He'll 


escort you through our pri- 


bags to a 
“Hotel Roosevelt” 


porter 


vate passageway. direct te 
the Roosevelt lobby—where 
we will do the rest . . . Time- 


saving convenience and com- 
plete comfort .. . Satisfying 
. Attractive rooms 
with shower, $4.00 . . . With 


from $4.50. 


meals . . 


tub and shower. 





HOTEL 
OSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Ro 








6 Each Large GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


$2.25 Prepaid 
SEAFOAM 


GOLDEN POPPY SONATINE 
PARADISE VAGABOND PRINCE 
Also have Mixtures for $2., $4., or $6. per hundred. 
Write Dept. F for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, N. H. 





Seabrook, 








| and P. pilosum. 
















Grow Beautiful ROSES 


A combined insecticide and fungicide, KIX 
gives complete control with ONE spray. 
Kills both Chewing and Sucking types of 
insects. Prevents Black Spot and ugly Mildews. 
Leaves NO stain on foliage. Easy to use—simply 
mix with water and spray. 
Ask your dealer—insist on genuine KIX 
HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 





Al Says:- 


One of the mysteries of gardening is the 
origin of Olympia, the double early-bloom- 
ing Oriental Poppy, with its peculiar habit 
of spreading by underground roots. I offer 
as a solution that it originated as a cross 
between either Papaver orientale or P. 
bracteatum and P. pilosum. In the French 
publication, Revue Horticole, of November 
16, 1902, M. Cayeux, the eminent French 
plant breeder, reported a hybrid that he 
raised from a cross between P. bracteatum 
It was, he says, a plant 
with interesting characteristics between the 
two parents. I haven’t read this French 
article but I found a reference to it in 
Gardener’s Chronicle (English) in December 
20, 1902, issue. 


As I wander through the pages 
of Modern Roses II, that amazing 
compendium of Rose knowledge 
edited by J. Horace McFarland, I 


am reminded once again that cer- 
tain important English and Irish 
Rose originators choose to remain 


to the breeding of their 
introductions. This is in striking 
contrast with Rose originators al- 
most everywhere else in the world. 
‘Maybe average gardeners don’t 
care, but being of a curious nature, 
I should like to know, for instance, 
the parentage of such Roses as Me- 
Gredy’s Sunset and Dickson’s Red. 


silent as 


It is queer how the public will pass by a 


flower under one name or at one price, then | 


take it under another name or at a higher 


price. For instance, a number of the 
Hemerocallis hybrids originated by C. 
Betscher of Ohio, were listed by him for 


years at ordinary prices and little attention 
was paid to them. But after they had been 
given wide publicity and offered by the Bay 
State Nurseries of. Massachusetts for $2.50 
each, they took the country by storm. The 
Rose Merrouw van Straaten van Nes made 
no stir in this country until it was re- 
christened Permanent Wave. Another older 
Rose, Mme. Ferdinand Jamin, never made 
| headway until its name was changed to 
American Beauty. 


{bout a year ago at a nursery 
Alex Cumming, Jr. of 
Connecticut told of how about nine 
years ago he worked for three 
hours early June morning to 
cross one spray of the strong-grow- 
ing Weigela rosea with the variety 
Eva Rathke. From this cross, 375 
seedlings were later planted out. 
Three later, eight selections 
were made and transplanted. From 
these one was selected that is 
stronger, hardier, yet having a 
more compact plant with more 
evenly distributed flowers of the 
true ruby-red Eva Rathke color. 
This new and improved Eva Rathke 
will be introduced for the Bristol 
Nurseries in 1941 by Wayside Gar- 
dens of Ohio. The name may be 


Bristol Ruby. 
Al Amsel 


convention, 


one 


years 

















Muted pastel porcelains make charm- 
ing foils for table bouquets. The fluted 
6'.” bowl with teak stand may be had 
in cream-white, oyster-white crackle, 
peacock blue or pale pink $5.00. Oval 
leaf bowl 8” long in pale green, white, 
cream or dusty pink $6.00. An added 
touch of enchantment is the  blue- 
winged poreelain jay $8.00 


be 
YAMANAKA 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Ask for Free Catalog No. 36 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY 


Clara Noyes — Euphony — Frieda Mohr — Marquita— 
Meldoric — Rameses — Red Robe. 


7 Choice Iris (value $1.75) for Only $1.00 


7 . e POSTPAID 


Have ‘Mum Blooms Early 


Cushion Chrysanthemums in 5 colors .. . red, bronze, 


pink, white, yellow. Plenty of flowers from Mid- 
Summer on until killing frost—on hardy, vigorous 
plants. 

1 of each (5) value $1.25 for Only $1.60 


Express Collect 
Send for our Price List. It'll interest you. 


W. C. STONE _ Camden, New York 





Special IRIS Offer 


Alluwe—Copper, Peach and Reddish-Bronze.... $0.25 
Beuschley’s Giant—Colossal Lavender-Blue........ -25 
Crysoro—Clear Golden Yellow Fall Bloomer sseheke ae 
Ethelwyn Dubuar—Smooth Satiny Pink.............. -25 
Nene—Huge Rose-Red. An Outstanding Iris - 2S 
Red Dominion—Lustrous Velvety-Red 35 


One each of the above, $1.60 Value, $1. 25 Postpaid. 
Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment of newest 
and best Iris at moderate prices 


2 E. 101 Sharp, Room hee Cc 
DOUITUG SE 
NURSER I! “ES 


KORGANO] 


New Vitalized Organic Fertilizer 
—made by Controlled Composting 
—without Destructive Artificial 
Heat .. 


For free circulars write 


ORGANO 


617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
or P. O. Box 947, Orlando, Florida 
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GLADIOLUS 


There is still plenty of time to plant gladiolus in 
most any part of the country. Though we are sold 
out of a few varieties, can still furnish most 
everything. If you don't care for named varieties 
or to keep the various varieties labelled, I 
strongly recommend my so called, #1 Collection, 
which is $3.00 a hundred for large bulbs and con- 
tains 40 or more varieties in about every color 
imaginable. If bought under name, this collec- 
tion would cost you $10.00 or more. We sell thou- 
sands of these collections every year with entire 
satisfaction to the customers. Three 50c bulbs of 
my selection given free with this collection. 

Can give you the same collection in medium 
size bulbs for $2.00 a hundred. Three 30c bulbs 
given free with this collection, 

If you haven’t my catalog send for a copy today. 
This is one of the finest gladiolus catalogs published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Burlington, Vermont 











poultry and fruit ranches, estates, 
houses, mowing parks and 
| cemeteries, ete. Plows, culti- 


| vates, ete Sizes to 8 H.P. 
|| Write for 10 DAY TRIAL 
| OFFER, LOW PRICES and Horse 


\|} FREE CIRCULAR. 
| SHAW MFG. CO., 2406 Front St., Galesburg, Kan. [ 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Nice blooming size bulbs. 


| LOW COST POWER for home gardens, 
| 








Priced per hundred. Postpaid. 


Betty Nuthall $1.00 Flaming Sword ..... $1.00 
Bob White 1.00 Maid of Orleans... 1.00 
DOr. F. E. Bennett. 1.00 Moravian ...... 1.00 
Debonair 1.00 Picardy .. 1.00 
Pe. | Sao 1.00 ee 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00: smalier lots at the same rate. 
No price list. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Illinois 


CHOICE 4 
ASSORTED sl 


20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send $1.00 today! 


Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. B-30, Waxahachie, Texas 


















LOOK !! 


Large No. 1 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
40c doz. $3.00 per 100 
Exhibition Named 
Dahlia Tubers 


20c each. 6 for $1.00 


Varieties in mixture 
10 for $1.00 


Send for Catalog today 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood, S. C. 











We Hear from Texas 


By Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


In wonder-workings or some bush aflame 

Men God, and fancy Him 
concealed: 

But in earth’s common things He stands 
revealed, 

While grass and stars and flowers spell 
out His name. 


look for 


Minot J. SAVAGE 


UNE! How the name thrills us! 
How much of promise it holds; how 
many balmy days it promises in 

which to reveal and agree with Sir James 

Lowell in his, “Oh, what is so rare as 

a day in June? Then, if ever, come per- 

feet days!” 

Right here, before we talk much about 
summer flowers, | want to tell you of a 
momentary thought I had on passing a 
Houston home in early April. Coming 
near to the lawn it seemed that a round 
patch of deep snow had been dropped 
each side of the walk. This proved to 
be white Alyssum so vivid and beautiful 
it might have been an up-turned snow- 


ball. I found myself wanting to turn 
round and drive past the lawn again 


just to feast my eves on the most perfect 
sight of Alyssum I had ever seen. 

Alvssum Violet Queen has been men- 
tioned as a charming edging for all sum- 
mer work, even to continuing into the 
autumn. Planting the seed this month 
will accomplish wonders with it. 

I am fond of Ivies. My Arrowhead 
Ivy stands 4+ feet high and its leaves are 
about 6 by 8 inches and have a varnished 
look. It would have reached the ceiling 
had I not pulled out new leaves which is 
the only way you ean retard growth of 
this Ivy and then it will grow bunchier. 

Whoever wishes beautiful Begonias 
should get the hanging type. Both Ava- 
lanche and Pink Showers are too lovely 
for words and set off a window garden 


charmingly. The Camellia-flowered Be- 
gonia has such immense blossoms that 


they are a bouquet in themselves. 

My Fuchsia, Searlet Beauty, was an 
unforgetable picture with many blooms 
when some kind of insect or worm at- 
tacked it and killed it. And wateh for 
a woolly worm that attacks the Passion 
Vine (both fruiting and non-fruiting) 
and kills it. This comes nicely trom seed 
but it has several enemies. I tried both 
spraying and finding and dropping the 
woolly pests in kerosene but they outdid 
my vigilance. 

[ am trying the this 


Vietor tomato 








which, when mixed with vegetable wastes 


weed seeds, etc. 
into rich manure at little expense. 


reduce the cost still more. 


a solution comparable to the old 





The TIME has come to order ADCO 


Don’t destroy field and garden rubbish. Turn it into manure with ADCO. ADCO isa powder 

and kept i 
clean, odorless manure, fully equal to the barnyard product and free from foul odor, flies, 
You can easily turn your weeds, leaves, cuttings, straw, cornstalks, etc., 


A 25-lb. bag of ADCO costs about $2.00 and makes half a ton of manure. 
Order ADCO from your dealer, or direct from 


The ADCO Works, Dept. Carlisle, Pa. 


Have you heard about the sensational new “VIVO,” for making LIQUID plant food? It 
is a natural complement to ADCO manure. VIVO embodies all the new scientific discoveries— 
rare elements, root harmones, growth accelerators and vitamins—plus the standard plant foods, 
in a soluble powder so concentrated that a single teaspoonful in a gallon of water makes 
liquid manure. VIVO is i 
(enough to make nearly 100 gallons) costs only $1.00. 
yet, we will send it postpaid on receipt of price. 


moist, converts the whole mass _ into 


Larger packages 


inexpensive—a big 2-lb. can 
If your dealer has not stocked VIVO 
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year as being capable of crowding and 
yet bearing heavy crops. Pritchard is 
fine as a second cropper. We had ripe 
tomatoes for Christmas dinner from 
plants set in August. 

I notice in the April FLowER GROWER 
an article on the “strawberry barrel” but 
I have not succeeded in getting any fruit 
from such idea. Has any one else? My 
barrel was beautifully green and some 
blooms but no fruitage. But perhaps I 
did not use the variety best suited for 
this work. . 

David Cooper (April issue) speaks of 
milk containers for planting seeds. I use 
the eommon oat box. Cutting this in 
half makes two containers and splitting 
it down permits no disturbance of roots 
in transplanting. Saving all pasteboard 
boxes is a sli¢e of wisdom. 

To Mrs. Biadfield’s query in FLOWER 
GROWER as to getting rid of ants I will 
say I tried hardwood ashes and was 
bothered no more by them. (Not too 
much. ) 

Now here’s a query from me about my 
Angel. Lily (at least that is the name 
given me). I have thirty nice sized bulbs 
and they will not bloom. Why? Our 
soil is a sandy loam and does nat get 
hard. Have I set the bulbs too deep? 
(full 6 inches). This Lily is much like 
the Easter Lily. 

Shall you plant any faney gourd seed 
this month? If so try Trichosanthes 
eolubrina. It is truly the oddest coiled 
serpent-like growth you ever saw. It 
will amuse every one who sees it. 

If you want something for your eut- 
ting bed try Polemoniun ecaeruleum with 
blue and white clusters and Campanula 
“Pyramidalis” (the Chimney Bellflower) 
that grows 5 feet tall and has 


many 
branches earrying blue or white bells 
along it. Beautiful for large floor 


bouquets ! 

If you wish a smaller and daintier edg- 
ing plant than you have, try Aizoon, a 
Sedum with tiny yellow flowers. Plant 4 
inches apart. For background “show- 
offs” try Heracleum mantegazzianum, 6 
feet high with white flowers and hand- 
some foliage. 

Then there is the old standby, the 
Cypress Vine, in red, white and _ pink. 
Last spring I planted around a dead 
peach tree in the garden a number of 
these seeds and by midsummer they had 


draped the tree completely. In bloom 
it was a charming picture. I'll send you 
Cypress seed for postage, also small 


gourd seed. There is plenty of time for 
them to mature if planted early in this 
month. Everything does better when it 
doesn’t have to battle against the eold. 














Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Fresh Seed 
of all our 


NOVELTIES 


available now 


Ask 


for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 


























June In Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 279) 


tar emetic and brown sugar spray for 
thrips. 
How about using Cannas for the 


strong summer highlights? City of 
Portland is a fine soft pink, Eureka is 
the best near white, and the salmon- 
pink Mrs. Alfred Conard is always a 
beautiful color and plant. Use them in 


groups along the shrubberies and they 
will come up year after year and give 
many weeks of flowering each season. 
Richard Wallace is a fine yellow and 
Queen Helen a deeper gold. The rich 


bright red of The President is too strong 
for warm climes. 


New gardens started too late for per- 
manent plantings can be made ready for 
fall plantings and the borders filled now 
with summer annuals and fall peren- 
nials. Sunflowers ot many kinds and 
sizes can be added to the Nasturtiums, 
Zinnias, Cosmos and others. Strong ae- 
cents may be made with Ricinus with 
colorful foliage and fine shade secured. 
Hibiscus are easy to grow and double and 
single can be secured in many lovely 
colors. 

Water-lilies in white, vellow, blue, red 
and pink of the tropical types are very 
charming in small and large pools. The 
Lotus are indicated only for large water 
spaces. Be sure to use top minnows for 
health’s sake as well as goldfish for 
beauty. 


Summer lawns of Bermuda Grass are 
permanent. They do not have to be 
remade. Some of them started more 
than twenty years ago are thick and 
turfy and strong for use and beauty. 
They are planted each fall with Italian 
Rye Grass tor winter lawns and each 
week during the summer the grass is 
cut but the clippings never raked but 
left to add humus to the soil. Winter 
Rye is also a source of humus and these 
two grasses mean year-round lawns. 


Centipede Grass can be planted now. 
It is slow to develop but once established 
makes a soft green summer lawn in 
either sun or shade. 


Roses of all kinds need watching. Re- 
move the long old canes from Ramblers 
and train up the new eanes for the 
blooms of next season. Cut off dead 
blooms on the Climbers, Teas and Hybrid 
Teas as well as Polyanthas and Flori- 
bundas. Feed carefully after the spring 
burst of bloom is over and steady flower- 
ing will result. Use a balanced fertilizer 


according to directions, for small doses 
used often are better than large ones 


used less frequently. 


Wisterias need much summer pruning. 
Cut off the runners regularly. Even on 
the arbors where the vines are allowed 
to grow large this pruning in summer 
keeps them in bounds and adds much to 
the bloom of the next year. 


Shade Camellias and Boxwood which 
are newly planted with slat frames dur- 
ing the hot months. For two seasons 
only they need this protection but it is 
vital for these first two years. 


Finish pruning early flowering shrubs, 
keep dead flowers cut on everything and 
start new plantings of evergreen Candy- 
tuft and Phlox subulata and canadensis. 


At the end of the day enjoy the gar- 
den living-room with its rich beauties 
of Oleanders and Hydrangeas, summer- 
flowering trees, Gerberas, Carnations, 
Anthemis, Shasta Daisies, Gypsophila, 
along with the many annuals and always 
the rich color of the Roses, Hemeroeallis 


and Gladioli. 


Southern California 


Garden Tips 


(Continued from page 284) 


are more varied and colorful? It is 
such a help to draw a sketch for arrange 
ment of the plants. Plan to have large 
growers and tall sorts at the back, a bal- 
anced mingling of early and late varie- 
ties, and a harmonizing color scheme. 

Most Irises prefer full sun, but there 
are some that will not thrive or bloom un- 
less shaded from afternoon heat. So 
experiment. When plants are crowded 
separate just as soon as they have fin- 
ished blooming. This small chore 
promptly performed will mean more and 
better flowers next season. Never let the 
rhizomes dry out. 

Dig the new plot deeply, add a bit of 
bone meal, and set about a foot apart. 
Cover with 2 inehes of soil, water well 
and keep slightly moist till established. 
Do not expect one-fan rhizomes to give 
much, if any, bloom next spring. Larger 
divisions are really preferable. 

In order to have lovely Gladiolus flow- 
ers through summer and fall prepare at 
once to deal with thrips. And this does 
not mean just hoping that they will pass 


by on the other side, for they take both 
sides and the middle! Unless near the 
coast where high humidity is present, 


use, instead of a dust, one of the liquid 
sprays every ten days, and never forget 
or put it off. 

Always be on the lookout for new 
beauty! There are such wondrous colors 
now that our ancestors never even 
dreamed of—for instance, Bougainvilleas! 
Variety Panama is like the most luscious 
of pink Sweet Peas, while Afterglow has 
deep-orange and flame blossoms. These 
bloom profusely, and when quite young. 
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Sure... Fast... 


CONTROL 


PUMP-A- 
SPRAYER 


{HAND SPRAYER) 


Easy to use—all you do is 
squeeze the comfortable easy 
action handle together and 
spray. Spray is as fine as a 
soft mist giving 100% cover- 














age. 
Use the Pump-A-Sprayer .. . 
For applying insecticides and 
henaialies (it’s so easy to 
spray A, and under the leaves) 
for watering newly 


Capacity 
Qt.—$1.85 —IDEAL 


pl anted seed flats and pans— 


For cleaning leaves of house plants—For 


freshening cut flowers, etc., etc. 


The Original 
UNIVERSAL 


INSECT- 
O-GUN 


(HOSE SPRAYER) 


. and the sim- 
plest type model. 
All you do is pull 
the trigger and let 
your water pres- 
sure do the work. 
You can spray 
and . economically 
Insect-O-Gun. 
When trigger is pulled, the insecticide from 
the jar and the water from the hose mix 
thoroughly and form an automatically propor- 
tioned spray. Will spray any insecticide 
requiring water solution. 

No adjustment sprays up for 
complete underleaf coverage. 
If your dealer cannot suppiy you, 


ALFRED FIELD & CO. 


(Eastern Selling Agents) 
93 Chambers Street New York, 





Capacity 2 Gal. 
Solution $3.75 


to reach every spot efficiently 
with the easy to use 


more 


order direct from 


N. Y¥. 


or 


Budwig Manufacturing Company, Burbank, California 
















If wanted for rp 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal gard 
JOHNSON 


rare CACTI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 





en hobby. For your copy Write Now! , 5 
CACTUS GARDENS HYNES, CALIF. 





“oc END DUST 
WEEDS... 
pniveware 


TENNIS COURTS + ROADS + WALKS 


HARMLESS e CLEAN e ODORLESS 
Solvay Calcium Chloride ends 
dust, grass and light weeds on 
clay, gravel, cinder or stone sur- 
faces—large or small areas. Easy 
to use—no experience or equip- 
ment necessary. Colorless—non- 
staining. Costs only 2¢ to 4¢ per 
sq. yd. per season. Used for 25 
years by home owners, ten- : 

nis clubs, summer camps, 
schools, parks and highway 
departments. Write to 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. 91-41, 40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


SOLVAY 6360") 


FLOWER GROWER 
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OO SPECIALS 


— 
1 FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING 


Chrysanthemums planted in June and July give 
you excellent results. Practically as good as 
earlier planting. Order these now and you will 
be delighted with the results. 


EXHIBITION MUMS 
Commercials 


Large monster types as seen in the Florist shops. 
Easily grown with our simple cultural directions. 
Red, Pink, White, Bronze. 10 assorted $1.00. 


AZALEA TYPE MUMS 
In all the glorious colors. 600—1000 flowers the 
first season. 12 for $1.00. 


NEW SPOON MUMS 


One of attractive 
varieties. for $1.00. 


KOREAN SINGLE MUM 
Assorted colors 8 for $1.00 


SPIDER MUMS 


3 colors 


the most 





$1.00 


Easy cultural directions with all items 
Add {0c each dollar purchase to cover postage and packing. 
Add 5c on $5 or over; $10.00, free delivery. On C.0.D. 
orders, send deposit of 25%. 
56 PAGE CATALOG 
Lists the greatest volume of novel plants ever offered. Ar 
ranged in $1 offers. The first book of its kind. Don’t miss 
it. It's free. Handsome plants that many people never knew 
existed 
Send for your FREE Copy today. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


VISIT US . 


Hugo Kind Hammonton, N. J. 
Established 35 years 


Dept. F. 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


| 
| 





| 


Twenty-four Dwarf Irises’. in 
twelve outstanding varieties in- 
cluding a wide range of colors 
and types, labeled, postpaid, at the 
amazingly low price of only $1.00 


H'rite for FREE IRIS AND PEONY 
CATALOG | 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 








PLANT IRIS 


THIS YEAR 


orchids. Easily 
Now available at 


Iris beautiful as 
increase rapidly. 


Modern 
grown, 

















popular prices. Catalog ready in June. Re- 
serve your Copy now. 

CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


With tulips so scarce this 
year try these beautiful iris. 
The colors are clear and 
delightful in shades of blue, 
— and white. The 
ulbs are very inexpensive. 
; Our special collection has 
been enjoyed all over the country. Fine splendid 
named varieties in a wide assortment of color. 
30 bulbs (six each of 5 varieties) for $1.00 

12 each (60 bulbs) for $2.00, all postpaid 
Send now for our color illustrated catalog of 
Conley’s_ Bulbs of egy for Fall Planting— 
Tulips, Daffodils, Bulbous Irises, etc. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386A Eugene, Oregon 
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MITT 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy.. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Amaryllis 


HARDY AMARYLLIS (Lycoris squamigera) planted in 
June will bleom in September. Large bulbs 75c; dozen $7.50. 
Hermitage Gardens, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md. 


Bulbs 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn crocus, 12—$1.75, 
100—$12.50. Order now for June planting. Miss E. C. Davis, 


Leesburg, Va. 





Cactus 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 


new species, exploration. Recognized authority for 12 
ears. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, 
asadena, Calif. 








CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas 


ANNOUNCEMENT—WE'VE MOVED! Our new location 
special is a winner, don’t miss it. Assorted Cacti, Pottery 
and Mexican Novelties, $1.50, plus postage; with your satis- 
faction guaranteed. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box 


1571, San Antonio, Texas 











MORE THAN 200 popular varieties, novelties, and original 
introductions listed and described in big catalog free on 
request. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md 








Dahlias 





THIS SEASON’S SENSATIONAL OFFER--12 Large Ex- 
hibition Dahlias, includes the new exquisite Fire Red 
Cactus, Son of Satan; The beautiful deep velvet Maroon, 
Mrs. Wheeler; The famous giant bronze, Jane Cowl; and 
9 other outstanding varieties, all correctly labeled, for 
only $1.50. Miller’s Pleasant Farms, Box 2, Woodbury, 
New York. 


ZANT’S Blue Ribbon Dahlias, Michigan Grown. Mail card 
for 1941 Catalog of Bargains. Roots, Plants, Collections, 
Michigan's Finest Dahlia Farm ZANT’S WILDWOOD 
GARDENS, Dept. F-1, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Eremurus 





TOWER OF JEWELS—Beautiful beyond words. Stately 
pink, white, lemon, orange. Order now. Bargain 1-2 yr., 
$1.00 per 10. Fairview Gardens (6), Foxlake, Wisconsin. 











Garden Specialties 
GARDEN SPECIALTIES—Miniature lighted rockeries, 
lighted garden ornaments. Vari-colored Tufa Rock, Minia- 
ture Cacti and plants, dish gardens. Rare evergreens many 
kinds. Specialty list. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 











Gladiolus 





CUT FLOWER GLADIOLUS: 100 blooming size bulbs, 
$2.50 postpaid. Not labeled. Minuet, Maid of Orleans, 
Picardy, Charles Dickens, Red Phipps, etc. Guaranteed 
value; Ninavilla Bulb Gardens, 6931 N. Montana Ave., 


Portland, Oregon. Established 1926 











Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS (DAYLILIES), Bardeliey, Gem, Gold 
Dust, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, Mrs. Mann, 25c. 
Golden Dream, Iris Perry, Mikado, Ophir, Radiant, Vesta, 
each 50c, Chrome Orange, Emily Hume, Mrs. Perry, Pale 
Moon, each $1.00. Postage paid on orders over $2.00. 
Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 





10 FINE VARIETIES—well balanced assortment covering 
season's bloom $1.75. Three each, (30 plants) $3.25. 5 var- 
jeties Lilies $1.00. Everything labeled. Prepaid. Howard 
Gardens, Republic, Mo 








House Plants 


our selection, each 
Shaffer Nurseries, 


10 VARIETIES Florida House Plants, 
plant labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Catalogue 
B500, Clearwater, Florida 


Insecticides 
USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; Gladiolus 
Thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium—Cyclamen 
Mites; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet free with 
order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. (makes 12-24 
gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00: 1 gal 
$10.00; cash with order. Write fer circular describing 
sprayer that works from the hose; also new Garden Gadget 
circular. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East 
Williston, N. Y. 
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Iris 





TWICE BLOOMING IRIS~write for beautiful free booklet 
illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties—100 at half regular price. Also lists 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GAR 
DENS, Box 24, Beaverton, Oregon. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. Hobby Collection, 40 varieties labeled 
$1.00 F.O.B. Toledo. Fall Bloomers, 11 varieties labeled 
$1.00 prepaid. Siberians, 12 roots, 4 varieties labeled, $1.00 
prepaid. Dwarfs, 45 roots, 15 varieties labeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. Free catalog Iris, Peonies, Poppies. Immediate deliv- 
ery on all above. LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all diferent, prepaid 
for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, II. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED Louisiana Iris, assorted colors, 








20 for $1.00. Native White Spider Lily bulbs, 12 for 
$1.00. Southern Wildflower seed mixture, 25c pkg. Rare 
gourd seed mixture, 25c pkg. Edmond Riggs, Saint 


Martinville, La. 
ENJOY LIFE with Iris—30 high grade different varieties, 
labeled, all colors and blends, $1.00 postpaid. Lickly Iris 
Garden, Hudson, Mich. 

GENUINE WILD ALASKA IRIS gathered by Alaska Na 
tives under Government supervision, available in limited 
quantities, 25c each. Alaska Iris Co., 708 American Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash 
ASIA, Baldwin, Black Wings, Blue Monarch, Blue Velvet, 
Buto, Castalia, Cherry Rust, China Rose, Cockatoo, Colum 
bine, Coppersmith, Coronation, Crown Jewel, Crystal Beauty, 
Cydnus, Dauntless, Damozel, Day Dream, Decennial, De 
pute Nomblot, Dog Rose, Dorothy Dietz, Elizabeth Egel 
berg, Evolution, Frieda Mohr, Hearthstone Copper, Im 
perial Blush, Jean Cayeaux Jerry, King Juba, Largo, Los 
Angeles, Magenta, Majestic, Mary Geddes, Midwest Pride, 
Motif, Nene, Ningal, Paulette, Persia, Picador, Pink Satin, 
President Pilkington, Princess Osra, Rameses, Rasakura, 
Rheingauperle, Red Radiance, Rose Dominion, Rose Petal, 
Sachem, Santa Clara, Sensation, Serenite, Shah Jehan, 
Shirvan, Sir Michael, Tapestry, Thuratus, Tokay, Waconda, 


Wm. Mohr. Twenty, your selection, labeled, $2.00. Stock 
limited. Please send five names for second choice. July 
shipment, Express collect. Offer good to August Ist. GRAND 


VIEW IRIS GARDENS, Dubuque, Iowa 


Japanese Iris 


IRIS KAEMPFERI or Japanese Iris. Six different 
ties prepaid $1.00. Request our descriptive list of 
and Double English Violets. Walton E 
Michigan 


varie 
Peonies 
Milliman, Rockford, 





Oriental Poppies 





A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 5930 
Qhio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. 
fied customers. We suggest a trial 
WORLD’S LARGEST POPPY COLLECTION—over 250 
named varieties, all colors, sizes, descriptive list free 
Knapp’s Oriental Gardens, Zionsville, Indiana 

LOWEST PRICES in history for the Better Kinds Oriental 
Poppies. Plantview Gardens, Earl Jordan, 1030 Lincoln Way 
West, Ashland, Ohio, on Route 42. 


Argus Rd., Cincinnati 
Large plants make satis 
Send for list 








Peat Moss 


MICHIGAN PEAT—2 bushel bag pure Michigan Peat $1.00 
For dish gardens, ete., 25 lbs. Tufa Rock, $1.25. Michigan 
Peat Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 





Plants 
CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS, Marglobe, Baltimore, 








Bonnie Best, $1.25—-1000; 500—75c; Peppers, $1.50——1000; 
500—-$1.00; Cabbage, $1.00—1000;: 500—65c. Catalog free 


Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Prize Seals 








PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., 
phia, Pa. 


Write for samples and 
Philadel 


Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds 25c postpaid, each 
different. Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. IDA 
CURE, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 

DELPHINIUM Giant Pacific Originator’s Seed. Fresh July 
Crop, all series, 25c package. List free. Louis E. Bedard, 19 
Epsom, Toronto, Canada. 


Special Offers 
ARGENTINE FLOWER and CACTUS SEEDS: Send 5c or 


$1.00 (or stamps) to Carlos Gelles, Avenida Alvear 446¢€ 
Buenos Aires, Argentine,—receiving postpaid 15 (30) kinds 
Wildflowers 


WESTERN WILDFLOWERS Fall delivery. 3 Lewisia 
cotyledon $1.00; 12 Trillium, 4 named species $1.00; 25 
Brodiaea, 5 named species $1.00 All prices postpaid 
Catalog. Thomas O. Peacock, Crescent City, California 





WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, offered in many 
fully described in our new, free catalogue. 
nook in the home yard 


varieties and 
srighten a shady 
Bring the woodland to any garden 
No order too small for best attention. Special quotations 
on quantity orders. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Lode: 
Park, Proprietor, HOME, PENNA. 





















Glaswik 


NEW adaptation of spun glass to the 


L job of watering pot plants, will, I 
surmise, after trial, solve many of the 


moisture problems of the window gardener. 
Without entering into a long explanation 
the works, it may be con- 
densed into a few A plastie disk, 
with a hole in the the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, is placed 
saucer of water. The Glaswik runs 
from the saucer, through these openings, 
into the soil, distributing moisture evenly 
and as needed by the plant. Further par- 
ticulars may be had of the manufacturers, 
Atlas Co., North Wales, Pa. 


- 


of how device 
words: 
center to match 


on a 


Asbestos 


Sweet Violet Snow Queen 


HEN it comes to Sweet Violets, I can 

scarcely restrain myself from becoming 
over-enthusiastic. To me, they are the most 
pleasingly fragrant of all spring flowers. 
I love them all, singles and doubles and all 
colors, but I am particularly fond of the 
white ones. Therefore, the announcement in 
the Stumpp & Walter catalogue (132-138 
Church St.. New York City) of the intro- 


duction of Snow Queen, a pure white 
variety with large flowers on long stems, 


has inereased the blood several 


points. You will find it on page 109 of their 


pressure 


current catalogue. 


Dianthus Silvermine 


ARROLL Gardens, Box F, Westminster, 
* Md., have so many outstanding novel- 
ties this spring I find it quite impossible to 
make a choice for mention in these columns. 
then, and let the pencil 

And it comes to rest on 
Dianthus Silvermine. A better choice could 
not have made, you will 
realize when I tell you that it is essentially 
a pure white D. Beatrix, with all the good 
points, including the long blooming season 
of that splendid Pink. 


I close 
fall where it may. 


my eyes, 


been either, as 


Hardy Chrysanthemum Autumn Lights 


HRYSANTHEMU™M arcticum, or at least 

a plant that passes as that species, is 
beginning to yield some good garden forms, 
with unquestioned hardiness, early flower- 
ing habit and good colors. I suspect that 
Autumn Lights, which Bobbink & Atkins 
(East Rutherford, N. J.), are featuring 
this year, is one of that class. At least, the 
description—large, coppery 
bronze flowers—sounds very enticing. And 
I have learned to believe what this nursery 
about its products. Anyway, I 
looking forward to seeing it in my garden 


this fall. 


semi-double, 


SaVs am 


Tellima 


i‘ you admire our eastern Bishop’s Cap 
(and who does not?) you will love one 
(Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Calif.) 
offerings, Tellima grandiflora, which he 
lists in his current catalogue. And you 
will cherish it, because of its lovely, wide 


of Purdy’s 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


clumps of foliage, like a 6-inch, hardy Be- 
gonia, as one of your prettiest ornaments 
for shady situations. Do not buy it, how- 
ever, under the impression that its specific 
name, grandiflora, means you are going to 
get a large flower, because the botanist who 
gave the plant its name had the other small 
flowers in the genus in mind when he used 
that term. In fact. it not its 
small greenish flowers to endear it to the 


admirer of lovely foliage. 


does need 


Dimorphotheca Glistening White 
ia you like I do, 
you. will 


lovely plants. 


the African Daisies as 
with 


After growing the variety 


agree 


Glistening White, which you will find in 
your Burpee catalogue (W. Atlee Burpee 


Co., 313 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia), you 
will likely agree also that it is the loveliest 
of the lot. Imagine a 4-inch Daisy of 
glistening white with a violet halo around 
its black center, larger and lacking the 
yellow center of Dimorphotheca pluvialia 


ringens, and you have some idea of its 
beauty. These Daisies would be, because 


of ease of culture and long blooming habit, 
valuable anywhere in the country, but they 
are doubly precious to a Northern gardener 
because they continue to blossom long after 
have fallen prey to frost. 


most annuals 


Ward-Off 


PRELIMINARY report of a rodent re- 

pellent, “Ward-Off,” made and sold by 
Paul Pfund, 2774 Lake St., Edinhurst, II1., 
further news of which will appear in an 
early autumn issue. My supply of Ward- 
Off came in late January, when the rabbits 
of the entire countryside were apparently 
holding a midwinter convention in the gar- 
den. It has only been necessary to give 
the shrubs one application, and I doubt if 
there is a rabbit within half a mile of the 
place. 


Princess Asters 


OU have a very pleasant experience in 

store for you if you the new 
Princess Aster this year. They have about 
everything that one expects in the perfect 
Aster, including wilt resistance, branching 
habit and free and early flowering. On top 
of all that, the deep crested flowers and 
clear make them outstanding in 
present day Asters. Full details of this 
and many other novelties will be found in 


grow 


ce rhe rs 


the catalogue of Burnett Bros., Ince., 92 
Chambers St., N. Y. C. 


Hardy Garden Pinks 


F you want a real thrill from hardy 
garden Pinks, look at the top of page 7 
in the catalogue of Flowerfield’s (153 Park- 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y.). 
There you will find five of the best hardy 
garden Pinks that are in general commerce 


side, 


today—Beatrix, White Beatrix, Crimson 
King, Prince Bismark and Rose Queen. 
Everyone is a gem, hardy, floriferous, 


easily managed. 


me that all are | 











Something New 
IN DESIGN 


Blue Jay wall sign bracket, authentic in 
shape, hand painted in natural colors, cast in 
aluminum. It may be attached to a post or a 
tree, or the side of a building, and you can 
paint your name or house number (or both) 
on it. Priced at $5.00. Send your order direct 


to us with the name of your nearest dealer. 
FREE--Write for your copy of our handsomely 
illustrated catalogue showing over 150 dif- 
ferent designs in house signs and weather 


vanes. Use coupon below. 


WHITEHALL METAL STUDIOS, INC. 
469 E. Ohio Street Chicago, I. 
“SESRSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSSEESTCHESSESSESSRSESSEEEE He 


Name 


ES ee eer eee ee ee 
City & State ee 
SSSR TESTS CEES SEES Eee eee eee 








@ NEW Pacific Hybrid Strains of 
DELPHINIUM SEED. 

@ STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

e@ PERENNIAL—BIENNIAL—GREEN- 
HOUSE SEEDS. 

@ EARLY FORCING BULBS. 


featured in our Mid-Summer List 
Free on Request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Phone Barclay 7-6138 
92 Chambers St. 


N. Y. City 

















Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR &. CHEMICAL 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS 


co 








Splendid mixture includes **Trumpet”’ and **Poe- 
ticus’’ bulbs, all 10 to 12 ems. around, guaran- 
teed to bloom. Special, 3 for 10c; 10 for 25e, 
postpaid. This size usually much more. Send 
now. Fall Planting Guide free. VAN BOUR- 
GONDIEN BROS., Dept. 135, Babylon, N. Y. 


The NEW Masters 


“HANDI-CART” 


Successor to the wheelbarrow 
tips down, Rake 
grass, trash, etce., right in. To load 
sand, gravel, rocks, etc., just scoop 
‘em up—no stooping—no shovel 
ing—-carries any load, up to 306 
lbs. Mix cement right in “HAN 
DI-CART’’—take it anywhere 
ORDER NOW 
TO MAKE WORK EASIER! 











Front edge leaves, 


Sturdy, sheet metal body; solid 2 eu, ft. capacity 
steel axle; disc wheels; rubber 

tires. Husky enough for years of $5 25 
service, yet light ~¥ — * 

ning. Built to stand abuse an 

overloading. Order direct from 2% &- ft. oR 
your dealer or write for illus- #y size at $7.25 


trated folder. Dealers wanted. F. O. B. Chicago 


MASTERS PLANTER COMPANY 
4023 West Lake St., Dept. 29 Chicago, Ill. 
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Skeeter-Scat 


T the beginning of another mosquito sea- 
A son, I should like to call your attention 
to a product, Skeeter-Scat, made by the 
Sudbury Laboratory, South Sudbury, Mass., 
which made life more pleasant for me last 
summer. I have always doubted if any- 
thing except death would stop the depreda- 
tions of a bloodthirsty, northern mosquito 
and I am not ready to say that Skeeter-Scat 
will stop a horde of them, such as we some- 
times get in northern Michigan, but it 
comes as near to it as anything I have ever 
used and it does make it possible to enjoy 
the garden in early morning and the eve- 
ning. 


Arabis Spring Charm 


" HE war in Europe has caused, in addi- 

tion to the havoe of any armed conflict, 
inconveniences to all sorts of people in 
other parts of the world. Among the latter, 
the disruption of free movement of seeds, 
although perhaps of minor importance in 
the large sense, has created a sort of hard- 
ship in some quarters. For instance, most 
of the stocks of that splendid new Arabis, 
Spring Charm, were held in Holland, I be- 
lieve. Anyway, it is difficult to find it this 
year, so we are particularly fortunate in 
the offering by Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or 47 Barclay 
St., New York City. This is a good time to 
make a planting of that lively carmine 
Arabis. 


Campanula Blue Gardenia 


.* you were fortunate enough to get the 
new Campanula’ Blue Gardenia last 
spring, you will soon be enjoying one of 
the most spectacular Bellflowers of recent 
introduction; if you failed to get it, be 
sure to look it up in your friend’s garden 
and make a note to get plants this fall. 
One of the most beautiful of the Peachleaf 
Bellflowers in its large double blue blos- 
soms, it appears to have all the amiable 
characters of the ordinary kinds. It, as 
well as a number of other novelties of 
merit, are listed by Corliss Bros., Inc., 104 
Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. Their in- 


triguing catalogue will give you details. 


— 


Viola Trinervata 


F one started out to collect all the good 
| Violets in the world, he would need a 
large garden to hold them, a lot of time 
in which to do the: work, and not a little 
patience to search for the rare kinds. Lamb 
Nurseries, E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spokane, 
Washington, would be one place of call, 
for they list the rare and lovely V. triner- 
vata, which their catalogue’ says is re- 
stricted to the Coulee Dam vicinity. The 
plant itself is a beauty in its ferny foliage 
and large bicolored flowers, blue-purple 
above and soft blue on the lower petals. 
And it is well behaved, as these western 
deciduous Violets go, asking for little 
more than a light dry soil where the tuber- 
like roots will get a thorough baking after 
the foliage dies down in early summer. 
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That is, according to my experience, the 
secret of success with this class of Violets 
—that and moving them while they are 
dormant or nearly sO. 


Echium White Mountain 


“T: HE Bugosses have the evil reputation, 

sometimes well earned, of being danger- 
ous weeds. That no doubt accounts for 
their absence from so many gardens. There 
are exceptions to the rule, of course, as 
there generally is in these matters, and 
it is nice to know that Echium White 
Mountain (Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
N. J.) is one of these. With Mr. Pearce’s 
assurance to that effect, I added it to my 
1940 plantings and was rewarded by “undu 
late mountains of snowy bloom” from June 
until autumn, Sown directly where wanted, 
the plants came quickly into flower and 
continued in that happy state, during dry 


weather and wet, until the stems were 2 
feet in early autumn. 





Nasturtium Cherry Rose is a new 
color in double Nasturtiums. Three- 
inch blossoms are borne profusely 
on bushy plants one foot high. This 
early flowering variety is a Burpee 
introduction 


Harco Sprayer 


TF ie good things, including the al- 
Wways-useful Hotcaps, have come from 
Germain’s, 760 Terminal St.. Los Angeles, 
Calif.. but none that have come my way 
impressed me more favorably, from the 
amateur gardener’s standpoint, than their 
new Harco Sprayer. As it was illustrated 
and described in their advertisement on 
page 155 of the March FLOWER Grower, 
it will not be necessary to go into details 
here. It is sufficient to say you will find 
new pleasure in keeping your plants free 
from insects and disease with this handy 
little sprayer. 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Gaillardia The Imp 


ERENNIAL Gaillardias have much to 

recommend themselves to gardeners in 
sections where the summers are dry and hot, 
and especially so since plant breeders have 
given us kinds which have departed from 
the old red and yellow pattern. A new one, 
The Imp, which appears among the novel- 
ties of Stumpp and Walter Co., 132-138 
Chureh St., N. Y. City, will no doubt, be- 
cause of its bright bronze-crimson color and 
dwarf habit (4-inch stems), add much to 
the popularity of the entire group. I can 
see a wide field of usefulness for this plant. 


Gypsophila Oldhamiana 


” case you have missed the splendid 
new Baby’s-breath, Gypsophila oldhami- 
ana, turn to page 82 of Burpee’s catalogue 
(W. Atlee Burpee Co., 315 Burpee Bldg., 
Philadelphia) for a description of the 
plant. Everything said there, and more too, 
can truthfully be said in this plant’s favor. 
I shall not repeat any of it here, but it may 
be said that seeds planted now will give 
excellent results next year, at a time when 
flowers of their type and color are really 
appreciated. 


Garden Gadgets 


ee the foregoing title, The Rototox 
Company, 81 Yale St., East Williston, 
N. Y., recently sent me a new circular 
which has set me all agog with its wealth 
of useful gadgets. In addition to the well 
known products, Rootone and Hyponex, 
which are familiar to most: gardeners, they 
now have a number of items that will help 
you in your garden work and give you more 
enjoyment in the harvest. Get the circular, 
by all means, and see for yourself why I am 
enthusiastic about it. 


Chrysanthemum Early Wonder 


F you live in a section where late Sep- 
Chrysanthemums do 
well, you will be delighted with the good 
size, beautiful color (pink), splendid form, 
and other high qualities of the new Good & 
Reese (Box 100, Springfield, O.) variety, 
Early Wonder. When I saw it last fall, I 


thought I had never seen so many perfectly 


tember-flowering 


formed flowers on a Chrysanthemum plant 
in my life and I still think it is one of the 
hest varieties to date. 


A White Dianthus Beatrix 


OVERS of Dianthus’ Beatrix, even 
though it does not bloom as long as 
some of its protagonists claim, will welcome 
the news that a pure white form, White 
Beatrix or Silvermine, is now available. Il 
always eagerly await the coming of the 
new Carroll Gardens’ catalogue (West- 
minster, Md.). This year, among a wealth 
of new material, I am to be rewarded with 
this new Pink, 


C. W. Woop 








